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TOPICS OF THE Day. 

Tur foreign press is by no means pleased with the freedom 
with which we discuss in England the conditions of the Congress, 
They either do not understand, or they pretend not to understand, 
our point of view during the war in Italy. Accordingly their 
favourite taunt is that, having evaded making sacrifices for her, 
we now aflect an extraordinary interest in her welfare, by wish- 
ing to see the will of her people accepted as a preliminary 
indispensable to a Congress, 

We have heard a little too much, lately, from these writers 
of the merits of France in making war for Piedmont against 
Austria, Not to mention that only years can decide what the 
real gain to Italy from the war is likely to be, where is the 
mighty generosity of the whole expedition? The Emperor 
certainly found the war profitable, as far as he was concerned, 
and had calculated its advantages beforehand. He picked out 
a Power to fight with which laboured under severe internal 
troubles, always menaced by revolution in some of its hetero- 
geneous parts, and attacked it on its weakest point, its outlying 
possessions, acquired by accident, and grudged to it by public 
opinion, To say that his army sucrifived anything by a summer 
campaign made under advantageous circumstances would be an 
abuse of language. No soldier knew that he would be killed 
beforehand; but all soldiers look on war as desirable, and are 
apt to expect from it, individually, only glory and promotion. 
To talk of martyrdom for a cause in the case of a Zouave who 
gets bowled over ina battle, while bent only on illustrating the 
renownof his corps, ought tobe too absurd a statement for an age 
so critical as ours. The I'rench fought well, and the campaign 
was a spirited one; but Emperor and army found their account 
init, and, what is more, stopped the fighting just as the worst 
pirt of the war was to begin. Had Italy’s liberation out-and- 
out been their real, heartfelt aspiration, why bargain away the 


independence of Venetia, and agree to the restoration of the | 


Dukes in exchange for a sudden peace? 

It is as well to keep these common-sense considerations in 
mind when called on to vindicate our own inactivity during this 
martial summer. (treat Britain did not send an army to drive 
Austria out of a part of Italy, not because she cannot fight 
(‘or the Frenc’ have seen occasionally that she can), but because 


it is no part of her public duty in Murope to do that kind of 
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thing. There never could be peace among the nations if each | safety to our alliance, or their defeat to our arms, Are we quite 


considered itself entitled to regulate the internal affairs of the 
others. The Austrian dominion in Italy was not more offen- 
sive to the moral sense than the coup d'état which established 
the French Empire, But it was none of our business to resist 
that; nor should we permit any Potentate breathing to take up 
the cudgels for Nana Sahib or the editor of the Nation. Such 
are the simple principles which dictated our policy of non-inter- 
vention; and, if they are selfish, it is a selfishness at least as 
pardonable as that which secks glory through carnage; not to 
mention that at all events, too, it is not tainted with sentimental 
hypocrisy. 

When, then, the question of a Congress came before this 
country, she could not but hold herself at perfect liberty to deal 
with it independently. We had seen the war, and wo had 
listened to the professions which accompanied it. The war over, 
we were bound to weigh the results, with the object of securing 
for the world all the advantages possible. But what, then, is 
the first thing that strikes us in contemplating these results? 
Why, that the peoples of Central Italy, taking their libcrator at 
his word, have pronounced against the return of their Sovereigns 
and for an annexation to the King of Sardinia, Hero is, surely, 
an important fact, and a fact which no Congress can honestly 
pass over. Without recognising it, why should a Congress meet 
at all? Why should there have been a war at all, if we are not 
to have, as a sine qué non, the confirmation of the only important 
political results which the war has yet produced ? 

These we take to be the general ideas floating through the 
Eaglish mind just now; and from them naturally results a 
distrust of any Congress assembling without definite objects. 
The French press dislikes our sentiments on the subject, because, 
naturally, the French press wishes to see I’rance pre-eminent at 
the council-table, and because a preliminary qualification of any 
kind would be a check to those high pretensions. Yet it may 
well become us to consider whether we should gain in dignity 
by sending a representative merely to be outvoted in the 
Taking the bases already known of the 
agreoments come to by France and Austria, we may well 
anticipate such a result. And such a result would exhibit us in | 
the light of a great Power registering the decrees—or vainly | 
opposing them—of Powers which in the last century owed their 


come to that ? 

For our own part, we hope that Creat Britain will succeed in 
obtaining such terms as will enable her to take a seat in the 
Congress compatibly with her dignity. Nothing ought to be 
determined in Europe without our having a voice in it; and 
there is some reason to hope that the arbitrement of public 
questions by Congresses may lead the way toa better understand- 
ing between Powers generally. 

It is characteristic of the troubled state of Europe that, at all 
the banquets which naturally take place at this time of the year 
in England, there is mention made of our national defences. We 
need not repeat how entirely we admit the necessity of their 
improvement, and commend the spirit which insists upon it. 
Tho war which we have seen already this year was quite evidence 
enough of the fact doubted by some people that there is nothing 
in our civilisation to make war difficult, much less impossible. 
Trade, science, and literature have indeed a tendency to 
diminish the frequency of wars ; but when they come they are, 
on the whole, more sanguinary than they used to be, and they 
do not excite less enthusiasm, or less strengthen the Potentates 
who succeed in them, than of old. There can, therefore, be no 
guarantee for the safety of any people except its inherent 
strength. England is strong in its resources, but not wise in 
the management of them. More naval than France in character, 
we are less provided with the means of manning our ships. 
There is no way of meeting this difficulty but by forming a 
reserve, which must comprise all the seafaring men of our 
coasts who can be induced (by good pay) to accept the responsi- 
bility, and submit periodically to drill. It is chiefly, we think, 
a question of money. The readiness of the maritime population 
to fight for Haogland can be doubted by nobody who knows 
them; but, like all people of simple occupations and active 
employment, they live mostly in the present, and are in the 
habit of thinking the danger of assault too distant for a vivid 
interest. Again, they are domestic, and love their freedom. 
They dislike the restraint of a man-of-war, and find its disci- 
pline irksome; nor would they tolerate the existence in bar- 
racks, and the parades, which are part of the destiny of the 
French sailor. But that they can be allured by good terms and 
liberal treatment to like “the service” better than they do now 
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we take to be certain. If we in England are indifferent | 
to the advantages which our national wealth gives us, there | 
are other nations which principally admire it for the sake 
of the strength of which it is the source. Nothing is | 
more curious than the line adopted by some clever French | 
newspapers on the subject of French industry. The sub- 
ject is constantly dwelt on in France, in spite of all their 
military taste, and love of leisure and amusement, And 
here is ono way in which it is handled, and ubly too:—* Let 
us,” argues the journalist to whom we allude, ‘let us be rich 
in order that we may be powertul. J 
greatness of Bri‘ain, as of the weakness of Austria, that one 
commands money while the other wants it.” And so he goes 
on, urging industry in the name of glory, and investing the 
Three per Cents with the halo of heroic prestige. 

Woe must all regret that the world is not wiser than to look 
at things too exclusively from such & point of view. We ought 
all to try and make it wiser according to our means. But the 


world as it is is what practical men have to deal with; and, | 


if one did not love Britain sufticiently for his own sake to wish 
her independence indubitably assured, one might still seo that 
a blow struck successfully at it would be a disaster to the 


civilisation of mankind. 


FUNERAL OF MR. ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


On Friday week the mortal remains of this eminent engineer were 
interred in Westminster Abbey, in the presence of some thousands of 
people. The ceremony, indeed, partook more of the character of a 
public than a private funeral, It would be almost impossible to over- 
rate the extent of the homage paid to the obsequies of Mr. Stephenson. 
The feeling was not confined to the profession of which he was 80 great 
an ornament, but it gathered around his tomb wen holding high office in 
the public service, and members of the Senate and the Bar. The pro- 
cession was allowed to pass through St. James's Park on its way to 
Westminster Abbey,a most unusual concession, but which we are told was 
made in the most graceful terms by the highest personage in the realm. 
On the other hand may be cited the application made by a working man 
on the South-Eastern Railway for permission to attend the funeral, who 
based his request on the fact that many years ago he drove the first loco- 
motive engine, called ‘ The Harvey Coombe,’ that ran from London to 
Birmingham, Robert Stephenson standing at his elbow all the way. 
The route of the funeral procession, from the residence of the deceased in 
Gloucester-square, was lined with spectators, and expressions of deep 
sympathy and sorrow were freely interchanged. At the end of Victoria- 
street a great crowd had collected, and as the procession approached 
deep silence was observed and hats were raised. The coffin was litted 
from the hearse as near noon as possible, and amid the solemn strains of 
the band the body was carried into the abbey, now crowded with an 
assemblage of nearly 300 persons. ‘The pall was borne by the 
Marquis of Chandos, Mr. George Carr Glyn, M.P., Mr. 
Joseph Locke, M.P., Sir Roderick Murchinson 
M.P., and Mr, John Chapman. he principal mourners were Mr. 
George Robert Stephenson, Mr. G. P. Bidder, Mr. J. Bramley-Moore, 
Mr. C. Parker, Mr. R. Stephenson, Mr. Joseph Pease, Mr. Nicholas 
Wood, Mr. W. W. Weallans, Mr. T. G. Harrison, Sir J. Walmsley, 
Mr. J. Ellis, and many others, concluding with the past presidents, 


vice-presidents, council, and officers of the Institute of Civil Engineers, | 


and the Mayors of Newcastle and Shields. 

‘At the conclusion of the full cathedrel service, occupying nearly an 
hour, the coffin was lowered in the centre of the nave, the final anthem 
was sung, a last look taken of the grave, and the vast assemblage 
dispersed. 

Mr. Stephenson is buried in immediate contiguity to Telford, the 


celebrated engineer. Mr. Stephenson was wont to say that, had Telford | 


been buried in some quiet country churchyard, he should have wished 
his remains to be interred along with him there ; but since he lay in 
Westminster Abbey that was au idle wish. Sir Joseph Paxton 
suggests that George Stephenson’s remains are as worthy a place in the 
Abbey as his son’s, and that they should be reinterred there. Cer- 


tainly Robert Stephenson was nota greater man than his father, who | 


created an era in engineering science. 

At Sunderland, Shields, and Whitby on the day of funeral all 
the pleces of business were closed in the afternoon, The ships car- 
ried their flags half-mast high, while mufiled peals rang from the 
churches. At Newcastle and Gateshead the same marks of respect were 
paid; and in the former town a special service was held at half-past 
eleven, and was attended by 1000 workmen, who, dressed in black, 
walked in procession, four abreast, from the different factories, The 
church was crowded, and a funeral sermon was preached by the Vicar, 

A gratifying proof of the benevolent disposition which characterised 
the deceased is furnished in his bequests. He has left by his will a 
sum amounting to 25,000 to various public institutions, located chiefly in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in the vicinity of which he was born, and with 
which so great a portion of his life was so closely identitied. To the 
Newcastle Infirmary he has given £10,000 ; to the Literary and Philo- 
sophicat Institution of that town, £7000; to the Institution of Mining 
Engineers there, £2000; to the institution of Civil Engineers, London, 
£2000; to the Societ 
prvi the Society for Promoting Additional Curates in Populous Places, 
£2000. 


Treasune-Trove.—Mr. Clibborn, Curator of the Dublin Museum, says 
he has reason to believe that ‘‘a large quantity of ancient gold articles 
recently found in Irelaud are finding their way to the melting-pots in 
London weekly,” and he calls the attention of those who are purchasing 
this gold to the great injury they are intlicting on archiwwology by the course 
they are adopting, unless, indeed, they are making drawings and analyses 
of the various articles which are being destroyed. ‘It is really too bad 
that the law of the land is such that it fails altogether to save to the Crown 
or the finder the value of the treasure-trove found in Ireland, while it 
almost of necessity ensures the destruction of things found, provided their 
quantity is considerable. Inthe present case the find appears to have 
been very large, and the care of the party finding it most judicious in keep- 
ing his secret ; but, generally, the secret is kept so well as to the locality 
that those who look to these finds only as archeological facts may seldom 
get at the real truth of their discovery. I may mention one example of 
this kind, the great gold-find in the neighbourhood of Athlone, which 
realised over £27,000, as appeared from the several sums of money paid by 


different goldsmiths in Dublin, who, within a period of six months, admitted — 


to Dr. Petrie that they had made purchases of this gold to that amount. 
Dr. Petrie and others have for years back endeavoured to ascertain the 
locality of this find, and were disposed to place it on an island in the 
Shannon; but, from other evidence, obtained by accident, it would appear 
now that the discovery was not made within seven miles of the place to 
-which attention had been directed. ‘This great find was lost to science, and 
“I fear the one now following on the course of so many others will also be 
lost, if the parties interested in utilising this gold keep no memorial of its 
specialities.” 
Paxis Improvements.—The knocking down of half Paris for the better 
accommodation of the other half is still going on. he recklessness with 


which the poorer tenants are turned out of their lodgings for the admission | 


of masons and builders is quite alarming, and has aiready given rise to one 
or two noisy recriminations on the part of the female portion of the injured 
population. In one single street, swarming with a dense, close-packed 
multitude of poor traders, workmen, and hawkers—the 
warnings to quit for the January quarter have been distributed to the 
amount of 946. Where all the people which this number of tenants may 
be supposed to represent are to find shelter between this and January is an 
undecided question. ‘fhe ummense clearance made by the Viile de Paris of 
the quarters where herded in promiscuous discontent and wre'chedness the 

sia population of Paris is suid to have a goodly influence in the 
yvomieration to Algeria; which has hecn so striking as to 
Can for an especitl ne ice On the part of the Minister. Great excrtions »re 
being made to induce the departure of emigrants by one purty; while the 
folly of acting upou this principle, while the greater part of France lies 
barren for want of labour, and im many parts the population is so Uuiniy 
scattered as ecarcely to bear traces of civilieation, is at the same time loudiy 
denounced, 
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It is the secret of the | / 


, Mr. Samuel Beale, | 


for Promoting Christian Knowledge, £2000 ; | 


Rue de Laborde— | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


‘Faretgn “Gntelligence. 


FRANCE. 

The Imperial Court will leave for Compiégne on the 3lst inst. It is 

rumoured that the Emperor sceks an interview with the King of the 
Belgians. 

M. de Lesseps and the directors of the Ist 

have had an audience of the Emperor. They 

has taken their project under his protection, 


jer fas aut nefas, 
General Dabormida, the 

from satisfied, it is said, with the French Government. i 

his departure he had an “ animated” discussion with the Minister for 


Sardinian Ambassador, has lett Paris, far 
| : = “1 

| Foreign Affairs, who is reported to have observed that, to carry out 
! 

j 

| 


Vrevious to 


his pretensioas, he should first have 300,000 men to make war on 
Austria. ; 
| It is said that the force which the French Government had decided 
to send to China, which was fixed originally at 12,000 men, 1s now 
| reduced to 6000, It is further reported that the expedition to China 
| will not be dispatched until the month of February next, unless cir- 
cumstances should arise in the meantime which it is not possible to 
anticipate. 

General Bedeau and Dr. Lausedat have availed themselves of the 
amnesty and returned to France. 


SPAIN. 
| ‘The Spanish Consul at Tangier has been recalled, and war is resolved 
lon. The Ministers have stated that they will not have recourse to a 
| loan to defray the war expenses, and that the floating debt will not be 

| augmented, but the taxes increased. ; 

| The Madrid Gaztte of the 16th contains a decree of the Queen, by 
which her Majesty, as a new proof of affection for her sister, conters 
the honours and prerogatives of Infante of Spain on the Duke of Mont- 

| pensier, husband to her Royal Highness. 
The Chamber of Deputies has adopted, by 146 votes to 14, the re- 
| port of a committee recommending the adoption of the bill for carrying 
| into effect the convention with Rome on the sale of ecclesiastical 


property. 
ITALY. 


| 
| 
The Pope returned to Rome on the 20th. A sympathetic crowd 
| assembled on his passage through the city.—Toe interview between 
| his Holiness and the King of Naples has been adjourned. ‘* His Holi- 
| ness has dispatched an English prelate named Talbot to the Court of 
| Naples in order to explain the cause of the adjournment of the inter- 
view.’’—Conferences nave been held between the Pope and the Duc de 
| Grammont, on the subject of which complete secrecy 1s observed. It is 
stated that the ordinances for granting administrative reforms are now 
| ready, and will shortly be made public.—The Bishop of Rimini and 
| other priests have been imprisoned ; and the authorities at Pesaro have 
| seized letters from emissaries exciting to rebellion the provinces now 
held in submission by the Papal troops. on 
The official Piedmontese Gazette publishes a decree authorising the 
Minister of Finance to contract a loan of one hundred millions of 
francs, by means of alienation of Kentes on the Public Debt to that 
amount. Count Rogier, Minister of Belgium, bas arrived at Turin. 
The military enrolments continue at Naples. Four frigates cruise 
round the coast in anticipation of hostile movements by General 
Garibaldi, The King has inspected the troops and the different forts. 


AUSTRIA. 


Baron Hiibner, Minister of Police, has resigned. Baron Thierry, 
Ministerial Councillor in the Department of Foreign Affairs, has been 
appointed to fill his place. There was a report that Count Grunne had 
also resigned. ‘The Oesterretchische Correspondenz contradicts the 
rumours afloat respecting the retirement of several members of the 
Cabinet * on account of the difference of opinion said to exist among 
the Ministers on several important questions which have occupied 
Government lately. No such difference does exist, and therefore no 
change of the leading principles of Government will take place.’” 

‘The Archduke Albrecht has returned to Vienna from Warsaw. 


PRUSSIA. 

The Prince Regent left Berlin on the 22nd of October for Breslau, 
accompanied by Prince Frederick William, Prince Albrecht (son), 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Minister of War, many Coun- 
cillors of the Foreign Office, and various officers of the Prince 
Regent's military staif. The Prince goes as far as Ohlan to welcome 
the Emperor of Russia. ‘The Emperor will not touch the Austrian 
territory,” we are told, ‘nor is he likely to have an interview with the 
Emperor of Austria, as has been reported.” 

The Emperor of Russia arrived at Breslau on the 24th, accompanied 
| by the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar and the Prince of Orange. 

The Prussian Minister of the Interior, Count Schwerin, has con- 
firmed the prohibition of the police against the proposed torchlight pro- 
cession to the Schiller statue, on the 9th of November, the eve of the 
| great national Schiller festival. 


THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 


A communication from Frankfort enumerates the main provisions of 
| the scheme of Federal Reform which the secondary States—in particular 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Saxony—intend to support at the Diet. A 
Directory is to be intrusted with so much of executive power as is to 
be conferred on the future Federal Government. The Diet is to vote 
| by majorities and not by unanimity, which of course would greatly 
| increase the diplomatic importance of the smaller German States. 
There is to be a Federal ‘I'ribunal, correspgnding to the American 
Supreme Court. A uniform military system is to be established, and a 
General-in-Chief is to be chosen, not merely, as now, in times of war, 
but also in times of peace. Questions connected with the Customs 
Tariff and commercial legislation are exclusively to belong to the domain 
of the Federal Government. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The Swiss Federal Council, frightened by the rumours of an im- 
pending cession of Savoy to France, and evidently attaching but little 
value to the official denial that once came from Turin, has drawn up a 
| memorandum which has for the present been communicated only to the 
| Governments represented at the Zurich Conference, in which the Swiss 
Government directs attention to the neutrality guaranteed to part of 
Savoy, and declares that with the annexation of Savoy to France the 
| present security, aud consequently the neutrality, of Switzerland would 
| be at an end. 

The Federal Council has notified to the cantonal government of 
| Wallis that, with regard to the enfranchisement of the Swiss lederal 
territory from foreign episcopal jurisdiction, the execution of the 

| Federal decree is not optional, but obligatory on the different cantons. 


RUSSIA. 


The following letter from St. Petersburg of the 13th inst. contains 
! some details relative to the emancipation of the serfs in Russia :— 


| The ‘central committee for the emancipation of the serfs, sitting at St. 
| Petersburg, has just constituted itself into three committees—finaucial, 
administrative, and judicial. This committee is to examine a number of 
questions of the highest importanee, such, for example, as fixing the terri- 
torial boundary and the number of inhabitants of each commune; its 
interior government; the election of the persons charged with this govern- 
iment; the reorgamisation of the territorial police, and particularly the in- 
tenfiction placed on landed proprictors to interfere in police affairs or in the 
comin shal aduuntstration ; the institution of justices of the peace, and the 
puinteaty of Judicial proccedi &s. You will perceive by tbis enumera- 
tion that the entire social wince of Russia is to be reconstructed, ‘The 
moet distinguished logisia in our country eriticise tie principle of the 
emancipation adopted by the Government. The defect which prevents the 
{ reguiar development of this reform consists, in their opinion, in the period 
: of twelve years fixed for the regulation of the terniterial relations between 


hmus of Suez Company | 
give out that his Majesty | 
and will see it carried out | 
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This delay will infallibly give rise 
nted proprietors and the ig 
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the peasants and their masters. 
number of disputes between the disconte 
peasints—easy to be deceived and corrupted, part! 


upon by that class of oppositionists recru:ted from among the unemploy : 

such as oflicers on unlinated leave of absence, clerks dismissed from thet 

situations, and serv iits of the landed proprietors without places, ; 
TURKEY AND THE EAST. 


Four chiefs of the late conspiracy have ben condemned to deat} 
namely, Hu-sein Pacha, a Mufti, a Colonel, and an individual who wa 
to have killed the Sultan. These condemnations have provoked a for 
mentation among the populace, and direct threats of revenge x 
mysteriously reacted the palace of the Sultan, ‘Tae executions ha 
been delayed. : 

The Sultan has written a letter to the Ministers reproaching they 
that the reforms have been incomplete. 

It is reported that the resignation of Fuad Pacha, the Fore 
Minister, will follow that of Aali Pacha, on th “round — namely 


he samc 
the Sultan’s refusal to take the advice of these two Ministers not }, 
admit the Foreign Ambassadors, for lecturing the Sultan's Gover; 
ment. Rupusk Pacha has taken office as Grand Vizier. 

The Montenegrins have begun again to commit great atrocities azaj 
the Turks. The members of the commission for the settlement of 
boundary question escaped them quite by chance. 

A conspiracy has been discovered at Aleppo, and arrests have taker 
place. 

Prince Milosch has established the interior trade of Serva upon a 
basis of perfect freedom. Everybody, without distinction of nationality 
and religion, may now carry on in Servia whatever trade they like, 
The Prince has, besides, cut down the salaries of the best-paid fun 
tionaries, although they were certainly not paid highly, a Minister 
receiving not quite £300 a year; and from the proceeds of the saying 
the Prince has increased the salaries of those functionaries who are 
even worse paid. 

‘The investiture of Prince Couz2 as Hospodar of Wallachia took place 
at Bucharest on the Sth, with the same ceremonial as had been wit 
nessed at Jassy on the ith. 


n 
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AMERICA 


It is reported that Lord Lyons has received a despatch peremptorily 
requiring him to demand explanation from the Government of tho 
United States as to the San Juan affair. Although no hostilities have 
fortunately taken place, the Americans seem to de making arrange 
ments for a permanent occupation of the island, altogether reyardiess 
of any conclusion which may be arrived at as to the justice of their 
doing so. We can scarcely suppose that General Harney would act in 
this way unless he were well assured of the support of President 
Buchanan, 

Another question has sprung up between the two Governments. It 
is in reference to the Reciprocity Treaty concluded between Canada 
and the United States in 1854. The commercial reader need not be 
told that this treaty has not worked so well as expected, and has, in 
the estimation of the Canadians, given greater advantages to the 
United States’ traders than to themselves. Accordingly, protective 
duties have been imposed by the Canadian Legislature upon some 
articles of commerce exported from the American side, and this has 
evidently been done in violation of the treaty. But the Canadian Legis- 
lature says that it has done so in self-defence, and in order to protect 
Canadian interests from a depression for which there was no other 
remedy. ‘The Government of Washington has, in consequence, 
appointed a commissioner to examine into the operation of the treaty. 

It is understood at Washington that Mr. Dallas has been exerting 
himseif so as to induce our Government to recognise the present Liberal 
and Revolutionary Government of Mexico. 

An official journal of New York casts doubt upon the statement 
that the Government of the United States disapproves of the conduct 
of their agents at the mouth of the Peiho, 

A despatch from Washington in a New York paper states that, with 
the acquiescence of President Buchanan, the British squadron will 
land a force at Nicarayua, to prevent an invasion of Filibusters. 
Colonel Frank Anderson and Captains Maury, Scott, and laysoux of 
Walker's last Filibuster party had been held to bail at New Orleans in 
3000 dollars each. They allege that they were on a fishing excursion 
when arrested. The rank and file of the party were placed in the 
barracks below New Orleans, but as there was no guard to detain thea 
they decamped, 

INDIA. 


The Overland Mail from Bombay (dated the 27th of September) was 
delivered on Saturday. The Bombay Standard says: —‘ The chiet 
topic throughout India since the departure of our last mail has been the 
new Bill for Licensing Trades and Professions. Upon the whole, our 
attitude here is that of expectation, based upon the approaching arrival 
of Mr. Wilson, and the possible departure of Lord Canning—two events 
that are very greatly desired. His Lordship's movements are now 
tolerabiy settled. He has ‘ obtained leave’ of the Legislative Council, 
and is expected to reach Cawnpore by the 12th proximo. He will be 
joined there by Lord Clyde, the two magnates then making a right 
Royal progress to Lucknow. Lord Clyde then, it is said, returns to 
England, Lord Canning spending the cold season in a tour through the 
North-West and the Punjaub, retiring to Simla in April. It has long 
been decided that Sir Hugh Rose is to be the new Commander-in- 
Chief. Lords Canning and Clyde will, doubtless, have much to settle 
as to the future of Oude, which it is now affirmed is to be amalgamated 
with the other North-west Provinces. It is said, also, that there is to 
be a grand distribution of presents to the loyal Oudeans. An expedition 
into Nepaul, it is to be hoped, will be arranged during the conference 
of the two chiefs. There is some tvlk about it, 

“The Bengal army is finally disposed of—disbanded or rearmed. 
There is to be no more native artillery. The order has given generul 
rec as a just and temperate windup of this (to us) unfortunate 

ody. 

“The Licensing Bill has passed a second reading. Trades and pro- 
fessions are to pay 3 per cent, as nearly as can be ascertained, on their 
annual profits, unless such profits are less than 66rs. Salaries are to 
pay at the same rate, unless the annual income be less than 100rs. Sir 
James Outrara pleaded for the exemption of the Army, and Mr. Har- 
rington and Mr. Forbes fought for the Civil Service, but to no purpose. 
Sir B. Peacock’s amendment was adopted, including all classes. ‘The 
fundholder and landholder are exempted from the operation of the bill. 
It is an income tax simply, not an income and property tax. The 
machinery for carrying out the measure is very offensive. An ‘ indig- 
nation meeting’ has been held in Caleutta, and petitions to Parliament 
adopted. Nothing has been done in Bombay, nor is there anything 
definite in prospect. The ‘ public’ in this Presidency is singularly 
unimpressible. 

“The Disarmament Bill, applying alike to natives and Europeans, 
educed a vigorous protest from Sir Charles Jackson, who could ‘ barely 
repress his indignation at the cant of equality in India between the mea 
of Britain and the races of Hindostan. One damning fact was that we 
could not trust them; not even with arms wherewith to defend them- 
selves aud their families. He must repeat that it was a miserable sham 
to talk of treating Luropeans and natives allalike.’ ‘The Judges have 
lately been a very outspoken opposition element in the Council. 

“No further information has transpired respecting the stir among tle 
Mohammedans. We are trapping the rebel leaders in detail. “Last 
mail it was Heera Singh; this time it is Rao Ram Buksh, Talookdar 
of Doondeah Khera, the capture of whose Ranee we reported in our 
last, A boy who hud been in the service of one of Ram’s wives, and 
was discharged piceless, gave information, which was acted upon by 
Captain Orr, Deputy Commissioner. ‘The actual captors were two 
chu.prassivs, who thus made a lucky haul, as 10,000 rupees had been 
offered fur the rebel, He was residing ma village on the outskirts of 
Benares, the bouse being surrounded by a high wall, but open to the 
Ganges. }fe kept two men constantly on the watch, but the place was 
surrounded at myht, and when he caine forth in the morning to bathe 
he was pounced upon. His horse was tied to his charpoy (bedstead), 
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to be ready at & moment's notice, 
the few survivors of the Cawnipore massacre who took refuse int) 
temple. Chutter Sal has ‘come in.’ Heera Lal Misser, who encoun- 
tered Havelock on his march from Oonaon to the Ganges, and again 
vainly attacked that General on his way to the retief of Lucknow, is 
now in that city, having availed himself of the amnest 
* Feroz: Shah has had a narrow escape, On ‘the Lith 
a field foree uncer Colonel Not: fur i 
At daybreak of the 26th part of the force maret 
down- pour of rain, and, after a tediou tramp throush 
jun, le, and three deep rivers, came upon the rebel 
bit and employed in cooking thetr food 


He will be tried for the murder of 
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mips, thick 
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i The leading company 
charged with the bayonet, the rear company skirmishing on each think 
throug the jungle. The surprise was so Complete that seve ral of the 


rebels Were bayoneted before they could reach their horses The Nana 
is reported to ve dying of Terai fever, and Azim-ulla-Khan is said to 
bedad. There is no doubt that the mularia has been very serviceal 

in saving the swordsman and hangman trouble, but we ne 
tion of all that reaches us from Nepaul, 
Nana we have got, according to the 1 
Nana's wife, he (Nara Punt Marna Kursumee 
arrested at Poona, but on what charge is not said. 
that there has been talk about taking the field 
ever: said that the ‘authorities have at len 
hunting down the Nana and rebels in Nepaul, and flying columns will 
enter the Terai early this cold season. A similar course will be 
adopted with regard to the marauding bands now infesting the Bundel- 
cund eountry.” It is hopes! high time something was done, Jung 
Bahadoor professing his inability to help us. ‘The district is full of 
sepoys of our old regiments, some having come in; others, the ma- 
jority, are living on the proceeds of their plunder, &c., and, when they 
near of any police being near, make a bolt for the jungles. They are 
very sickly and quite done up, and heartily wish they had not fought 
against the Company Bahadoor.’ "”’ 

From Madras we learn that, “in addition to the naval foree (gun- 
boats Clyde and Coastince) which was dispatched just as our last mail 
was leaving, a land force is under preparation ‘at Bombay tor the 
expulsion of the refractory Waghers from Bati Island. ‘The Waghers 
have in their pay troops of the Vellaitis, ruffians from Beloochistan and 
the neighbouring countries, who will be greatly benetited by a sound 
chastisement. ‘I'he force is to consist of three companies of infantry 
(Europeans) and the Gth Native Infantry, a troop of artillery, with 
battering guns and mortars, and a company of sappers. Colonel 
Donovan, her Majesty's 33rd, has the command. This force will 
operate with a field force consisting of 400 of the 17th Native Infantry, 
200 of the Gujerat Irregular Horse, under Captain Pim, 200 of the 14th 
Native Infantry, 300 of her Majesty’s 33rd, and two guns. After 
bombarding Dwarka the place will be taken by assault.” 

The Bombay Gazette says that her Majesty's G7th Regiment is 
under orders tor China, and will be followed by the 99th, in 
which the vacancies caused by the number of soldiers that have 
taken their discharge are likely to be filled before it starts. 
Abont 300 men have volunteered from one militia corps for 
this regiment. The Lucknow Herald understands that Lord Clyde, on 
his arrival ot Cawnpore, will await the result of a reference made to 
England in regard to the recent disastersin China. ‘ It is, we believe, 
Lord Canning’s intention to place the army intended for operations in 
China under the personal command of his Excelleney the Commanser- 
in-Chief. This force has already been detailed at head-quarters, and 
will comprise about 10,009 troops of all arms. The reply from England 
may be expected about the middle of October.” ‘Che statement relative 
to Lurd Clyde is questioned by the Bombay papers, 
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ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 


Tur immediate consequence of the signature of the Treaty of Peace 
at Zurich seems to have veen the issue of invitations, sent by France 
to those Governments whose signatures are aflixed to the Treaties of 
Vienna, to assemble in Congress, and to take the state of Italy into 
consideration, with a view to solve the Central Italian difficulty. The 
Indépendance Belge states that such an invitation has reached the 
Cabinet of Berlin. 

‘The illness of Count Colloredo has, no doubt, tended to delay the 
settlement of the question. We now learn that he is dead ; and, as it 
is not supposed that the Conferences at Zurich have altogether termi- 
nated, Austria will have to appoint another Plenipotentiary. Count 
Colloredo died at Zurich, of apoplexy, on the 26:h inst. 

Oo the morning of the [6th King Vietor Emmanuel received in a 
body the Municipality of Genoa, the Mayor of Brescia, and a deputation 
from Bergamo, In reply to an address from the Mayor of Genoa the 
King observed that the cause of Italian independence was the cause of 
justice, and that he would continue to defend it to the utmost of his 
power. ‘The difficulties and obstacles to be surmounted were numerous ; 
but he hoped that, with resolution, union, and perseverance, the lawful 
wishes of Italy would be granted. ‘* Certainly,’’ added his Majesty, 
“there are questions which are solved much more promptly on the 
battle-tield than by means of diplomacy; but we hope, nevertheless, 
that a satisfactory result will arise from the latter, since our cause has 
with it the sympathies of Europe.” aa 

The Tuseau Monitore publishes a decree of the Provisional Govern- 
meut, enacting that the army and all other public bodies and establish- 
ments shall henceforth assume the title of Royal, ‘tas in the other 
parts of the States of King Victor Emmanuel.’’ Also, by order of 
the Minister of Justice, the bust of King Victor Emmanuel has been 
placed in all the Courts of Justice. ‘I'he same paper states that the 
Tuscan Envoys sent to the Court of Berlin have had an audience of 
Count Schleinitz, and declare themselves satisfied with their reception ; 
the Count having declared that Prussia, whose interests were identical 
with those of Italy, could not but be favourable to the latter ; that 
Prussia recognised the justice of the principle of nationality, and would 
be glad to see a strong and independent Italy. The same Envoys are 
now about to proceed to Warsaw, to visit tho Emperor of Russia. 


THE PROSPECTS OF HUNGARY. 


Tue Austrian Government is now, it is said, turning its attention 
particularly to Hungarian atfuirs. There appears to be a disposition to 
make important concessions to the inhabitants of that country. The 
retirement of Baron Hiibner is supposed to be connected with this 
question. It appears that when in Hungary, a few weeks ago, the 
ex-Minister of Police was somewhat less guarded in his conversation 
than, as a member of the Cabinet, he ought to have been. Some of the 
remarks which he made induced the sanguine Hungarians to believe 
that the Cabinet intended to introduce an entirely now system. ‘* Some 
twenty-three persons were preseut at Tot Megyer, an estate of Count 
L. Caraly, while Baron Hiibner was there, and among them were 
Count John Waldstein, who was formerly President of the Hungarian 
Diet, and Baron Anthony Babarczy, one of the leaders of the old 
Conservative party. On one occasion Baron Hiibner requested the 
Hungarians to give him some insight into their municipal institutions ; 
and, in the course of the conversation which ensued, he dropped a hint 
that the Imperial Government would not be disinclined to make con- 
cessions in municipal matters to all the provinces of the empire. The 
ex Minister is also said to have declared that the Government 
Would not object to admit a Hungarian who enjoyed the confidence 
of his fellow-countrymen into the Cabinet. How much of the 
foregoing is true,” says a correspondent of the Zs, “and 

ow much mere invention on the part of the Ifungarians, 
am unable to say; but cerizin it is thet Baron Hiihner 
returned from Hungary with the conviction that it was both 
necessary and advisable to modify the Schwarzenberg-Bach system, 
which is that of the strictest centralisation. The wishes expressed by 
the Hungarians of all parties are—‘l. The restoration of the old 
ungarian municipal institutions, which are based ou the historical 
nghts of the kingdom, 2. The right of representation, 3. I'he right 
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to manage the Diet in their own way—that is, without the 

of the Austrian Goverament 4. The reunion of the different countries 

which formerly belonged to the Hungarian Cre wu. And 5. The eoro- 

nation of the Emperor as King of Hungary.’ Some of the Prussian 

and Bavarian papers have learued trom. Vienn that Baron Hiiboer 

promised * to exert all his influence in order to induce the Emperor to 
; tun Sar rr 
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Matte cireles it wa iad heen heard to say 
he would rather *yratter la terre’ than be Minister of Police.” : 


THE WAR BETWEEN SPAIN AND MOROCCO 
FRENCH SUBSIDIES, 

Srain has tinaliy resolved to prosecute a war against Morocco; a 
business in which there can be no doubt now that Spain is acting with 
the connivance, if not under the authority, of France. or we read that 
the French Government has placed war material at the disposal of the 


| Spaniards, and has declared that the Emperor is ready to support the 


| war by advances, in a similiar way to those made 


; to Piedmont during 
the Italian campaign. 


The Spanish Consul gave notice to the Moroccan Government on the 
19th inst. that he was about to quit Tangier immediately. Marching 
orders had been given to the troops, which were to join the expedi- 
tionary corps-d'armée. Marshal’ Donnell is appointed to the command 
in chief of the military forces; and the war is backed by the enthusiasm 
of the Spanish people. 

There have been many rumours as to the part our Government has 
taken in this matter. On one side it is said that the war has been 
strenuously opposed by Lord Palmerston; other journals say that our 
Government has declared that, if only those limits were kept by the 
Spaniards which the O'Donnell Cabinet had undertaken to observe in 
its communications with the English Cabinet, England had no reason 
to interfere at all; which means, we suppose, that Spain is to chastise 
the Emperor of Morocco, but not to conquer and occupy his country. 

‘The latest demandsof Spain are said to comprise a cession of territory 
adjoining Ceuta so extensive as to include the Sierra Bullones, taking 
in Cape Negro in the direction of Tetuan and Apes’ Hill on the Straits. 
No Sultan of Morocco could consent to such an alienation of national 
territory; and, even were the Moorish Government to yield on this 
point, it is considered doubtful whether war would be averted. Spain, 
or rather France and Spain, are determined on a war—with ultimate 
views of another character, perhaps. The Daily News remarks on this 
subject, “ [tis pretty clear that their (the Spaniards’) demands before 
the war being what we have just seen, their demands after the war will 
be all the territory that force of arms can wrest from the Emperor of 
Morocco, and possibly the whole coast from Ceuta to Mogador. This 
would give them the virtual command of the Straits of Gibraltar, which 
are scarcely more than twelve miles wide, while the currents, the 
soundings, and the length of modern cannon shot would give the 
Possessors of both coasis an advantage which our possession of the 
solitary rock could hardly countervail. Such an advantage in the 
hands of Spain would be virtuaily an advantage in the hands of France ; 
for if Paris can control Madrid, Paris can thereby rule in a Spanish 
Morocco, and thus avoid for the present the coarse expedient of an 
indefinite extension of her own Algerian dominions,” 

Great consternation prevails among the Europeans at Tangier— 
anxious to get away with their property. ‘lie Moorish authorities 
put no impediment in the way of any of the Europeans who wish to 
take their departure, nor even do they interfere with the baggage or 
other articles which they are sending away. he foreign Consuls, with 
their families, attachés, &c., would, it was said, be taken on board the 
British and French men-of-war in the harbour. 

It is stated that some French soldiers who were made prisoners on 
the 31st of August have all been burnt alive by the Moroccans, ‘The 
French troops are burning with desire to take revenge for this act.” 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA, 

A COMMUNICATION has been received at Washington from the 
British Government, through Lord Lyons, requesting that their ac- 
knowledgments may bs conveyed to Mr. Ward, our Minister to China, 
and Commodore Tatnall, for their friendly conduct at the affair of the 
Peiho. 

A private letter from Mr, Ward, the American Minister in China, 
has found its way into print, which gives au interesting account. of the 
late engagement in the Peiho. He states ‘that, having sent his inter- 
preters on shore to inform the Chinese that he was on board the 
steamer on his way to Pekin, he received for reply that they could not 
go by that river—that there was no oflicer of any rank there; indeed, 
that there was no one there who could read or write; that they had 
heard that the Emperor had ordered the Governor-General to meet the 
Ministers at what they called the north entrance to the river, which 
they said was ten miles distant.” Before commencing hostilities it 
was ascertained that three barriers had been erected across the 
river, at a distance of twenty yards from cach other. On 
the left bank of the river were three or four large forts 
admirably built of mud, and connected with each other by 
shore batteries. Before the firing had lasted half an hour, he says, 
‘we could see from our vessels that the English were suffering far 
beyond their anticipations, and the Commodore said to me, ‘Those 
forts cannot be taken with the force they have.’ We could see the shot 
destroying the vessels, while the forts were scarcely injured by the 
small battery of the English.’’ About five o’clock the English Admiral 
sent to the Commodore, requesting that he would tow up their boats, 
The Commodore consulted Mr. Ward, who, considering that the 
Chinese had forced them into their present position, said, *‘that while 
we had no right to fire a gun in their defence, or to give them a man to 
aid in the attack, we ought to render the required assistance to relieve 
the Admiral from his position ;” and, accordingly, he ordered the 
required assistance to be rendered. In describing the advance of the 
storming party Mr. Ward says, of the 600 composing it at least 100 
fell before reaching the shore. The 500 survivors saw no safety but 
in retreat. ‘One of the officers told me that by the time they had 
crossed the first ditch there was not a weapon that would fire, so wet 
had become their ammunition.”” In hope of succeeding by negotiation 
to complete his journey, Mr. Ward sent interpreters on shore witha 
letter to the Governor-General of the province, who was said to be ten 
miles distant from the forts. ‘The mission, however, failed, not being 
able to meet with the Governor-General, while the villagers, who had 
never heard of the United States, warned the party that they had 
better return to their boat, as a large body of Yariar cavalry had been 
sent for, who recognised no distinctions among foreiyn * barbarians.” 

Letters received from the syuadron in China state that the crews of 
the various ships are suffering severely from ophthalmis. The 
Chesapeake is said to have 290 on her sick list from this cause alone, 
and one of the vessels is named as having the whole of her crew, Without 
exception, suffering from the same cause. Adiniral Hope is stated to 
be recovering his health, but unable to move across his cabin, and has 
to be carried whenever necessary to do so. 

Tue Pore’s Symparnisers.—There appears to be a good deal of sympathy 
in England among the Roman Catholic body ePope. An address is 
to be sen’ to him irom Catholic clergy aud lacty of our metropolis, 
which suys that t ‘most humbly prostrate themselves at 
his feet,”’ and cannot a express the sincere regret they feel for Lis 
Holiness’s position. 
Bishops, im imitation of tb mud to publish pastoral letters 
in defence of the teniporsl | , and that the bishop of Avila 
has already issued one sinclar mm tone and spuit to that of the Bishop of 
Orleans, 
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Sexaton Bropertcx and Judge Terry had some political differ- 
ences, and the Judge challenged the Senator. ‘They met,” says the 
Frrwecsco Tours, * in a small valley ten miles from Me Lake. The 
parties went out of town the night previous, pissing the night in 
separa Lar Ata quarter past six o'clock Broderick and Terry 
son the ground, attended by their see physicians, the 
-» M*Kibben and Mr. Coulter for Broderick, and Cathoun 
tenham and Thomas Havestor Perry. On descending from their carriage: e 
te parties seemed to be in the best spirits, neither appearing anxious or 
ervous as to the result. About half an hour was oceupied in the 
iran T, + were marked off, and the principals took 
divested them of their outside coats, white 
lich might present prominent targets; also 
Mf thetr watches and the coin in their pockets, One of the seconds then 
read aloud the code duello, which occupied a short time. Me. Coulter 
tien addressed the two gentlemen, saying he wished it to be understood 
that he should count ‘one, two,’ after the word ‘ fire,’ after which he 
would say ‘stop ;’ no shot must be fired after that. 

* During this time the principals maintained their positions, and 
istened with composure to these details. Judge Terry stood with bis 
iad thrown slightly back, looking towards his antagonist. Each held 
‘pistol in his hand pointed to the ground. Each was dressed in black 
lothes, and wore a slouched hat. Mr. Broderick stood erect, but with 
1is Lead rather down. ‘lhe positions of the two were somewhat different. 
Judge Terry maintained that of a practised duellist, presenting only the 
dye of his person, keeping his left hand and shoulder well behind him. 
Mr. Broderick, on the contrary, though at first assuming a position 
somewhat similar to that of Terry, seemed to prefer a careless and less 
‘onstrained one, and gradualiy presented more of his body to the fire ot 
ius opponent. He held his pistol rather awkwardly, and, seeming to 
(vel this himself, he once or twice turned the wrist of his pistol arm to 
the right with his left hand, as though endeavouring to comply with 
ome prescribed directions previously given him. From that time he 
ij Once his right 
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\! not raise his eyes until the word was given to fire. 
foot got a fraction beyond the line, when Mr M‘Kibben replaced it. 
the bearing of Terry, though he assumed a more practised and motion- 
less attitude, was not one jot more of an iron-nerved man than was that 
f Broderick. 

““At a quarter before seven Mr. Coulter pronounced the words, 
* Are you ready: ‘Ready,’ responded Terry, and ‘ Ready’ was uttered 
by Broderick. Immediately after, ‘Fire, one, two,’ was pronounced 
in moderately quick time. Broderick raised his pistol, and had scarcely 
brought it to an angle of forty-five degrees from its downward position 
when, owing to the delicacy of the hair trigger, it was discharged, the 
hall entering the ground four paces in advance of him. Terry tired a 
few instants later, taking deliberate aim. There was a perceptible 
interval in the two reports, At that instant Broderick was observed 
to clap his left hand to his right breast, when it was seen that he was 
wounded, He reeled slowly to the tent, and before the seconds could 
reach him fell to the ground, his right leg doubled under him, still 
yrasping his weapon. Terry, upon discharging his pistol, folded his 
‘rms, holding the pistol still smoking in his hands, but did not move 
from his position. Broderick’s seconds ran to his aid, avd Dr. Loehr 
commenced to stanch the wound. The bullet entered just forward of 
the nipple, and lodged under the left arm. He was soon afterwards 
borne into town in his carriage. Previous to this, Terry and his friends 
lett the field, driving rapidly into town, and started at once from the 
north beach, where a boat was waiting, and proceeded to Oakland, 
where they took a private conveyance to Benecia, © their arrival at 
Jenecia they took an overland conveyance to Sacramento,” 

Lhe correspondent of the Ciueinuati Ties of the 10th says :—‘* At 
® «uirter-past nine this morning Mr. Broderick breathed his last. 
(iloom and sorrow pervade the whole community. Flags are at half- 
wast, union down. ‘The stores are closing, and all the public buildings 
and even private houses are hung and dressed in mourning.” 

We have several instructive sketches of Mr. Broderick’s career, from 
which we learn that he ‘‘ was no common man. Born in the federal 
metropolis, he was removed at a tender age to New York, where he 
grew to manhood. His early fortunes were humble and his education 
defective. He was first known as a fireman, the keeper of a grogshop, 
a leader of ‘the roughs,’ and of course a Tammany Democrat in 
politics. As such he ran for Congress in 1546, and was beaten by a 
tew votes by Frederick A, Tallmadge. Emigrating at an early day to 
California, his talents, experience, and energy soon gave him a leading 
position among the politicians of the Northern or New York section of 
the democracy, as opposed to the Southrons or ‘Chivalry.’” In 
another sketch we read “ Broderick cast himself in among ‘the 
rough,’ frequented the public-houses, became acquainted with all the 
pugilists, ‘loafers,’ gamblers, and firemen, and so on, who hang on 
the outskirts of the great parties, and, owing to their activity, unscru- 
pulousness, and physical energy, absolutely control the elections in all 
the large cities. He learned how to marshal the bruisers at the polls, 
obstruct the voters of the other side, smash the ballot-boxes, marshal 
the hordes of ignoramuses who are citizens without knowing what 
‘citizen’ means, and who vote five times a day for as many glasses 
of whisky. He knocked an opponent down when the occasion required 
it, turned off the gas, and begun a general mélée in the dark, if the 
voting seemed likely to yo against his side ; shuffled the ballot so as to 
make out a show of victory, gave anybody a black eye who ventured to 
gainsay his decisions, and, in short, did everything which a suc- 
cessful ‘Ward politician’ does do, or is expected to do. The 
consequence was that he really became a power in the State.’’ 
Persons, we are told, were ‘‘ surprised on introduction at finding not the 
‘Dave Broderick’ of their fancy, but a tall, earnest, handsome, and 
rather quiet and reserved gentleman, as far removed in appearance from 
a rowdy or shoulder-hitter as a senator need be.” 


THE ARCHDUKE ALBERT FREDERICK RUDOLPH OF 
AUSTRIA. 

Tue Archduke Albert has been much spoken of asa political agent 
of the Austrian Court. It was he who was chosen to visit the Prince 
Regent of Prussia at the outbreak of the late war; and it was his 
influence, it is said, that made the Prussian .policy so indirectly 
favourable to Austria. He has lately, we hear, been dispatched on a 
mission to the Emperor of Russia at Warsaw, and it is whispered that 
he is empowered to make concessions in matters to which Russia 
attaches great importance. The following is a biographical sketch of 
the Archduke :— 

He was born on the 8rd of August, 1817, and is the son of the heroic 
Archduke Charles, who gained the victory of Aspern over Napoleon I. 
Archduke Albert inherits not only the military talent but also 
the excellent qualities of heart which distinguished his late father. 
He passed through his early military training first in an infantry 
regiment, under Baron Wimpfen, and afterwards in a regiment of 
cutrassiers, under Baron Wengen. In 1844 he attained the rank of 
Lieutenant Ficld Marshal, and in the samo year he was united in 
marriage to the Princess Hildegarde of Bavaria. In 1845 he was 
appointed General Commandant of Salzburg and of the Upper and 
Lower Ens districts. 

During the popular commotions of March, 1848, Archduke Albert 
exercised the functions of Conmander-in-Chief of Vienna. Amidst 
the revolutionary tumults which arose in the Austrian capital his 
general orders to the troops were, not to use their arms except for the 
prevention of any act of violence calculated to endanger the public 
safety, or in self-defence in the event of any attack directed against 
themselves. How deeply the necessity of strictly observing these 
orders was impressed on the minds of the troops is exemplified by the 
following fact:—An officer holdiug a subordinate command ordered a 
party of the military to fire, for the purpose of dispersing a riotous 
moh; but the men refused to obey unless they received the command 
expressly from the Emperor or the Archduke. Nevertheless, unseru- 
| pwlous persons have not hesitated to affirm that Archduke Albert is 
‘wpsweravle for all the blood that was shed in conflicts between 


the military and the populace. 
The Archduke left Vi j 
the army 
Italy, where 


guished himself in every action that 
was fought from Santa Maria to 
Milan. In 1849 he obtained the 
command of ¢ ion. After the 


passage acros ino he repulsed 
the enemy’s advanced guard at 
Gravallone ; and at Novara, where be 
was opposed to a force of 16,000 men, 
he made himself master of the town, 
and captured all the Piedmontese 
troops that were in it. His stra- 
tegical skill and gallant conduct 
at Novara elicited the marked com- 
mendation of Marshal Radetzky, 
and were rewarded by the Com- 
mander’s cross of the order of Maria 
Theresa. 

The restoration of peace in the 
following year afforded Archduke 
Albert an opportunity of evincing 
his talent as a statesman. He fille 
the post of Commander-in-Chief 
ot Bohemia in the year 1850, and 
during the Eastern war he had the 
supremecommand in Hermannstadt. 
Whilst fulfilling the difficult 
duties of these two posts he at the 
same time discharged the functions 
of Stadtholder of Hungary. During 
the time the Archduke exercised 
authority in Hungary many impor- 
tant reforms were carried out and 
many plans of improvement devised 
which obtained the gratitude of the 
Emperor and the people. 

The well-deserved popularity of 
the Prince whose career we have 
here briefly traced out fully justified 
his being selected to pel la the 
negotiations which were opened last 
‘April between Austria and the 
Cabinet of Berlin. 

_>>——== 


INAUGURATION OF THE 
STATUE OF THE 
EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
Tue Empress Josephine, the first 
wife of Napoleon I., was born at 
Martinique in 1763, and bore the 
name from her father of Roso 
Tascher de la Pagerie. At an 
early age she was taken to France 
to be the bride of the Viscount de 
Beauharnais, and as his wife became 
the mother of two children—Eugene 
and Hortense. Prompted by filial 
affection, she seturast in 1787 to 
Martinique to attend her mother in 
sickness, and remained in the island 

for a period of three years. 

The sudden rising of the colony, 
however, obliged her to quit it for 
France with such haste as not to 
allow her taking leave of her parent. 
After effecting her escape and 
surmounting numerous obstacles, 
Madame Beauharnais began to ex- 

erience the horrors of the French 
Revolution, and soon saw her hus- 
band dragged toa prison and then 
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to the scaffold. She was aj. 
cluded in the list of proserip 
but the death of her husband », 
duced her to such a state that «).. 
could not be removed, and to ; 
circumstance she owed her de!i, 
ance. On the death of Robes 
the Viscountess was delivered ; 
prison by Tallien, who was ney. 
forgotten by her or by Eugene, f; 
whom he received a consider 
pension till his death. ; 

Josephine was indebted to Barra 
for the restoration of a part of th. 
property of her husband, and it w, 
at his house, after the 13th Veni:. 
maire, that she met Gen 
Bonaparte, who was desirous 
seeing her, in consequence of her 
son Eugene, then fifteen years 0\\ 
presenting himself before the Gener, 
to solicit that the sword which js 
belonged to his father might }» 
given tohim. Bonaparte frou 1),, 
first was favourably impressed 1 
wards the widow, and, his attach 
ment strengthening at every sy 
ceeding interview, he married }¢r 
in 1796. When her husband was 
raised to the Consulate, her bene. 
ficent disposition displayed itsel, jy 
a thousand ways. To her many 
emigrants owed their restoration: 
she encouraged the arts, and re. 
warded industry ; her life, in short, 
was one continued act of beneyo- 
lence towards her fellow-creatures, 
so that Bonaparte frequently o}. 
served to her, ‘I can win battles, 
but you winhearts.’’ When Napoleon 
became Emperor, Josephine was 
crowned Empress of France in Paris 
and Queen of Italy in Milan. (On 
the wishes of the nation regarding 4 
successor being mentioned to her, 
coupled with Napoleon's desire to 
marry a princess, she nobly resolved 
to sacrifice her own private feelings 
and consented to the marriage with 
the Archduchess Marie Louise. 
After the divorce the remainder of 
her days were passed in retirement 
at Malmaison, and it is said that 
her death was caused through grict 
at Napoleon’s exile to Elba, Shi 
was treated by the allied Sovereigns 
with the most respectful distinct 
the Emperor Alexander even seut 
his own physician to attend her, and 
frequently visited her in person; 
but a sudden inflammation of the 
throat terminated her life on the 
29th of May, 1814. 

Our Engraving shows the 
auguration of the statue erected to 
her memory by the colonists ot 
Martinique. The ceremony took 
place on the 29th of August, ani 
some 20,000 persons assembled 
together from all parts of th 
Antilles to witness it. The Queen 
Hortense, mother of he present 
Emperor of France, was ti 
daughter of Josephine. 
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IIER MAJESTY PASSING THROUGH BANGOR. 


PENRHYN CASTLE. 


IRELAND. : 

Aw Inte Gvarp ror tur Porr.—The Dundalk Democrat, a furious 
ultramontane journal, makes (forgetting the Foreign Enlistment Act) a 
ludicrous proposition of raising an army of Trish for the Pope :—‘* Thousands 
upon thousands of our young men go into the Englisn army and prove 
faithful to their enemy; and it would be strange indeed if we could not 
muster 20,000 of them who would enlist under the banner of Pius LX., and 
prove the devoted defenders of their illustrious friend.” ’ 

Tur Roman Catnotic Syxop.—The synod of Roman Catholic Bishops 
in Ireland was declared, by the Roman Catholic press, to have been of great 
importance, involving grave deliberation. Yet at present we know less 
about it than we do of eeclesiastical councils held far back in the early 
Christian age. There were four Archbishops present, and more than twenty 


Kishops. The subject of the Catholic University appears very much to have | 


occupied their attention. 

Treason. — Mr. John Mitchel, who is now in Paris, has commenced a 
series of letters in the /rishman, for which he would have been hanged fifty 
years ago, and we are not sure they do not merit that reward to-day. 
Yn the last letter he puts the following questions :—"* Who,” exclaims Mr. 
Mitchel, ‘‘ who will make the Emperor sure that the Trish people wait for 
him, and pray for him? How is he to know that 259,000 fighting men would 
be found to follow his eagles from Bantry Bay to Dublin, and from thence, 
it he chose it, wcross to Liverpool? How, above all, are the people—the 
people of all classes and creeds—to be brought to look steadily towar is this 
as an event not only possible, but probable, and which may to each of them 
bring joy or sorrow, just as they may demean themselves in it? 

Inisu Prrsons.—The Enniskillen Reporter states that the Government 
have notified their intention of relieving the county rates from the support 
ot convicted prisoners, and placing the Irish prisons on the same footing 
with the English as to the subsistense of sentenced prisoners. From the 
Ist of January next the expense of supporting all prisoners convicted by a 
j ury will be defrayed from the Consolidated Fund. 


SCOTLAND. 

Crret Tareves.—A shepherd boy wus overtaken, in Dumfriesshire, by 
two men, who robbed him and stripped him of all his clothing save his 
trousers. The fellows then took a stick, drove it into the ground to the 
crook, and with a cord tied the lad by the neck down to the crook; took 
from his boots the laces, and with these tied the lad’s hands; and then 
sewed his trousers together, so that the boy could not stir; this done, they 
decamped with their plunder. The lad struggled to get the cord round his 
neck over his chin and into his mouth, and, having accomplished this, he 
bit the cord through, and thus released himself. 


THE PROVINCES. 

Onty A Lank.—Some boys were playing on the railway at Byfleet, when 
one of them (aged thirteen), notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
companions, placed two chairs across the metals, saying that ‘it would 
be a jolly good lark to see the train go over the embankment.” A train came 
up shortly afterwards, but, happily, the engine-driver saw the obstruction, 
and signaled the guard. By great exertion the train was stopped and the 
chairs removed without any injury being done. The boy was taken before 
a magistrate, and ordered to be kept to hard labour for one month, and at 
the expiration of that period to be sent to a reformatory school for tour 
years. 

A Paerry Picture or Lirg anp MANNERs.—A gardener, named Mills 
residing at Kinghaw-green, near Hexham, beat his wife in a ferocious 
manner, on ‘Tuesday week, while in a state of intoxication. On the following 
morning Mills was found still drunk, and his wife in his arms, quite dead, 
her head and face shockingly disfigured. ‘The living husband and the dead 
wife were removed in a cart, the latter to an inn and the former to Hexham 
House of Correction. 

PLayinea witn GunrowpErr.—A man named Leadbetter, of Kidgrove, 
near Birmingham, had to attend a shooting-match, and, fancying his gun- 
powder might be damp, he placed the flask in the oven of the firegrate on 
Saturday night, after the fire had been raked out. Next morning he forgot 
it. The fire was lit, as usual, and the gunpowder exploded, shattering the 
grate to pieces, throwing down a wall, and hurling the fender across jhe 
room With such force that it completely severed one of Mrs. Leadbetter’s 
legs. She died from loss of blood shortly afterwards. A baby wus in the 
room in a cradle; the head of the cradle was blown off, and one of the child’s 
eyebrows singed ; otherwise it escaped injury. 

Wirt Murper —Benjamin Owen, a beerseller of Wednesbury, returned 
home from Walsall somewhat intoxicated, and quarreled with his wife. He 
pushed her out of doors, and, going out after her, beat her until she dropped 
msensible. ‘Ihe neighbours sent for the police, and a medical practitioner 
wus also promptly in attendance, but the unfortunate woman was beyond 
the reach of humun aid. Owen had always been a peaceableman. Atihe 
inquest it was stated in evidence that Owen commenced abusing his wile 
because her sister, who had contracted a disgraceful connection, had been 
there, and that he struck his wife a violent blow with his fist under her lett 
ear. Shesaid, ‘*Oh, Ben, this is the first time you have struck me!’ Owen 
ugain struck her in the same place, and she fell from her seat to the floor, 
Owen was about to kick her, when a customer, named Farmer, said, “No, 
Ben; you'll kick me if you kick at all;’”’ and Owen did not kick the 
deceased. She got up herself, and said, ** Don’t, Ben, don’t!” He said, 
“Go out, go out!” Deceased did so, and Owen followed her, saying, “I'll 
have her back.’’ When told that his wife was dead, Owen said, ‘TI can’t help 
it; Iam truly sorry. We never had a word in our life.’ He then took 
his dead wife round the neck, and, kissing her, added, ‘* My wench, I done 
it; I am truly sorry for it, and Tam willing to die with you.” He also 
loosened ker clothes, and tried to rally her. <A verdict of manslaughter was 
returned. 

Drrences OF THE Mersty.— The Mersey is not so defenceless as is 
generally supposed. Most people fancy that it has only two batteries—one 
at the Roek, the other at the North Docks. Only a few keen-sighted indi- 
viduals have noticed some green mounds immediately in the rear of the 
Magazine Life-boat house, on the Cheshire side. These mounds are earth- 
work batteries, containing bombproof magazines, and platforms for seven 
68lb. Armstrong guns, which are expected to be in position in a few days. 
The battery is so masked that an enemy would have great difficulty in 
discerning it before the effect of its fire had worked great damage. ‘The 
Liverpool Albion thinks that a similar battery placed in the Sandhills, about 

ormby, would so effectually command the only safe entrance for large 
vessels that the river batteries would ha've little or nothing to do. 

An Earruquakk IN THE West or ENGLAND.—Something like an earth- 
quake seems to have been experienced in the west of England, but as yet few 
particulars have reached town. It was felt at Padstow and Truro at seven 
o'clock on Saturday evening. At Padstow it is spoken of as severe, at Truro as 
slight. It was also felt at Chacewater, five miles from Truro, but the time is 
different. ‘There may, indeed, have been more than one shock, Furniture 
was shaken in houses, crockery was broken, and even church bells were 
set a-ringing. It would also appear that the sea was affected. 


Incenptarny Fires.—Two incendiary fires occurred at a place called 
Horton, near Wolverhampton, at an early hour on Monday morning. The 
farmyard of a Mr. Hill was first in flames, and, when the alarm was given, 
and a despatch forwarded to Wolverhampton, it was discovered that a Mr. 
Jones’s stacks were also ina blaze. In the last farmyard the damage done 
is computed to be above £1000; in the former one it is fortunately not so 
large. There appears little reason to doubt that the fires are the work of 
an incendiary. 

Exrraorpinary Assavit.—At the petty sessions held at Ashburton last 
week Mr. Cockayne was charged by Mr. John Stuart Littler, a young gen- 
tleman of twenty years of age, and a son of the late General Sir John 
Littler, with assault. The defendant is the complainant’s stepfather, and 
the evidence given by the latter was to the effect thst a short time ago he 
was in his room dressing when Mr. Cockayne entered with a cane, accom- 
panied by Mr. Enrick, who had a walking-stick, and Arscott, a labourer, 
and the coachman, each having straps. Mr. Cockayne said to complainant, 
«*T have a duty to perform,’ and then instructed Arscott to seize him, but 
he evinced reluctance to do so. Mr. Cockayne then ordered Mr, Littler to 
strip, which, however, he refused to do, upon which Mr. Cockayne did it 
himself, pushed the complainant on the bed, and commenced caning him. 
He gave him twenty lashes, upon which the complainant asked him how 
many more he was to have, and defendant said, ‘I shall complete the 
number of thirty-nine.” He then struck him over the back and arms, 
leaving blue stripes there for some time afterwards. For the defence it was 
urged that the punishment was only a reasonable one for some matter 
alleged against the complainant. The Chairman said, in giving judgment, 
that the defendant was convicted of a cowardly, brutal, and indecent 
assault, The Bench had at first considered that they could only do their 
duty by sending the case to the sessions. They had, however, resolved to 
inflict on him a penalty of £5, or, in default of payment, to be sent to gaol 
for two months, with hard labour. 

A Danoerous Cutprit.—At the Manchester City Sessions last week a 
young man, self-named Captain Francis, aged twenty-four, was charged 
with attempting to obtain a gold watch by false pretences. The charge 
having been proved, the jury found the prisoner guilty. As soon as the 
verdict had been given the prisoner threw a piece of brick, about the size of 
a man’s fist, at the head of the foreman of the jury. Luckily it missed the 
mark. The brick appeared to have been taken from the gaol, but how the 
prisoner secreted it is not known. The prisoner was sentenced to two years’ 
umprisonment. When removed to his cell he tore his clothes to ribbons, 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 

Iw my last I expressed a hope (somewhat against hope, I allow) that 
Mr. Leatham was, at the last Wakefield ¢lection, a victim more sinned 
against than sinning. Jbut, alas! on referring to the evidence which 
Mr. Leatham gave in the committee-room of the House of Commons, 
when the petition against his return was tried, and comparing it with 
his testimony before the Royal Commission, | find that it is impossible 
to indulge this hope any longer. ‘The following is the evidence of Mr. 
Leatham given on oath before the Committee 
“ Are you able to state the sum of money which has been expended 
upon your behalf in the late contest for Wakefield ?”—* I can state the 
sums I have paid myself.” ** Will you be good enough to state the 
sums, if you please ?"'"—* Shortly after the election Mr. Wainwright 


| asked me for some money to settle the account, andhe made a statement 


relative to the expenses of the election, which he said had been con- 
siderable, owing to the number of non-electors to be paid. As far as 
I remember, he first asked me for a cheque for £200, and then for one 
for £500; that is all I have paid him.” ‘* Have you any reason to 
believe that any additional sum—any sum beyond that—has been spent 
in your behalf ?’’—‘‘ The sums passed through the election auditor, I 
believe, amounted to £440, or something of the kind. I believe that 
there are a few accounts unsettled.”’ ‘Then, as I wxderstand you, 
there is £140, £700, and some small sums which are unsettled.’’— 
“Unsettled.” ‘* And, as far as you know and believe, that is the whole 
amount that was expended at the election ?""—‘* As far as my ee 
knowledge goes ; I cannot speak hearsay, for I do not wish it. In fact, 
I have heard so many stories about the election that I can hardly think 
them worth credit. These are the sums which were paid by me and to 
my account to the election auditor, and this is all that I have cognisance 
of in the matter.” ‘You are not aware of any liabilities beyond this 
sum ?”—* L have heard it said that there are some small accounts un- 
settled; but I do not know in the least what they are, or to whom they 
are owing. I have not received the account of them at all. I believe 
there are one or two matters unpaid. 
unpaid.”” ’ , 

This is Mr. Leatham’s evidence before the Election Committee in 
August, from which it will be seen that he swore that all the moneys 
which he had paid amounted to £1140. Now, let us look at his testi- 
mony before the Royal Commission, I need not give it entire :— 

“When I was at Wainwright's office one day he took me aside and 
told me that he had no money for election purposes, and that he must 
have some. He asked me for £1000. I said 1 had not got it, but I 
would borrow it. I wrote toa triend in London, who negotiated with 
Overend and Gurney; 1 believe that he was one of the firm; and the 
£1000 was transmitted to Mr. Wainwright from that source. 
19th (April) Mr. Wainwright called me aside again: he told me he 
thought it would be a more expensive election than he expected, and 
asked me to extend his credit £500 more. I thought it strange, &c.; 
but after some conversation I extended his credit £500 more. That was 
transmitted to him through the same channel. On the 25th of April 
he asked me to give him command of £1000 more. I was much vexed 
at this, &c. &e.; but I was foolish enough to consent; aud I believe 
that the money was obtained from the same source as before. After 
the election he applied for some more money for some expenses con- 
nected with the non-electors I think he said it was, He had first £200 
from me and then £500. I paid it him myself, by cheques I think. 
The £2500 through my friend and the £700 from myself personally 
was all the money that I know of Wainwright having.’’ 

The money paid, therefore, by Mr. Leatham to Mr, Wainwright 
amounted to 43200. but this does not include the £440 paid through 
the auditor, and which, of course, was paid by Mr. Leatham. The 
facts of the case stand, therefore, thus:—In August Mr. Leatham 
swore before the Election Committee that £1140 was all the money 
which he had paid. Before the Royal Commission he confesses that 
he paid £3649, The diserepancy between these two statements is 
‘astounding. Perhaps Mr. Leatham ean explain it. Meanwhile, the 
hope expressed last week certainly cannot be entertained. 

I confess 1 feel alarmed at the disclosures at Gloucester and Wake- 
field—alarmed most because others are not. In Pall-mall the matter 
is thought very little of, and the mo:t you can get there in the way of 
blame is a shrug of the shoulders, and an exclamation of this sort: 
“Very imprudent, very—exceedingly imprudent! ’’ from which I gather 
that the sin is not deemed to be in the bribery, but in its being dis- 
covered ; and yet, if we think of it, this gangrene, if not stopped, will 
be fatal to our Parliamentary institution, The immediate effect of it 
will be—and I think I see some signs of this already—that honourable 
men will shrink from Parliamentary contests, and gradually the letters 
M.P. after a man’s name will come to be anything but an honour; and 
eventually the House of Commons, so far from being ‘ the collective 
wisdom,”’ will be the collective rascality, of the nation. As to the 
mode of curing the evil, I am not at all disposed to punish the 
bribed, but the bribers, It is not to be expected that poor men, most 
of them of no political opinions, and perhaps incapable of forming 
them, should refuse a £50 note when offered; but the bribers surely 
ought to be punished severely; and why they should not be I cannot 
imagine. To bribe is an indictable offence; and there are not twenty 
instances of bribers being punished. In 1776 Messrs. Sykes and 
Rumbold were indicted, fined and imprisoned. In 1803 an ele:tor of 
Durham was fined £500 ; and in 1819 Mr. Swan, M.P. for Penrhyn, was 
fined and imprisoned; and Sir Manassch Lopes was fined £10,000 and 
imprisoned two years for bribery at Grampound, It has been said that 
it is useless to attempt to put down the crime by law. But how so? 
Why should it be less possible to suppress bribery by law than it is 
theft? Tcannot but think that iftwo or three of the Gloucester and 
Wakefield bribers were to be incarcerated in the county prisons the 
effect would be good; and the higher the position of the prisoners the 
more effective would be their punishment. 

I went to the funeral of Robert Stephenson of course. It was a 
solemn ceremony ; and all the more so because there was no exhibition 
of meretricious finery. Nothing could have been plainer. The only 
bits of finery that I saw were the silver mace of the High Bailiff of 
Westminster and the gold chains of two provincial mayors. But there 
was honest, heartfelt, genuine sorrow there—much more, I fancy, than 
there is generally at public funerals. And what wonder! Every man 
wheknew Robert Stephensonintimately felt that he was burying a friend, 
The men of science whoclustered around his grave knew that a greatlight 
in the domain of science was extinguished. And we one and all felt 
that a_pure-minded, upright, kind-hearted man was gone from amongst 
us. It is not a nice world, that railway world: very few live therein 
and maintain their integrity, the temptations are so great, the dis- 
turbing influences are so stormy. But it is allowed on all hands that 
here was a man who never swerved from the right line, and whom no 
snares could entangle. In the time of the railway mania, which 
wrecked so many reputations, the two Stephensons might have coined 
money if they would but have consented to lend their names to the 
bubbles afloat; but they always sternly refused to sanction anything 
that they did not deem scientifically and commercially practicable. 
Perhaps there never was a man buried in Westminster Abbey more 
worthy of a place there. ‘But why does not the procession come in 
at the great western door? Why should it take that inconvenient, 
circuitous route through the cloisters and in at the door in the southern 
aisle?” Such were the questions which I and hundreds more put 
when we saw which way the procession was coming; and the 
answer was absurd cnough—‘‘None but Royalty and nobility 
ever come through the western door. If Death, the great 
leveller, thought I, were a person, as poets have represented 
him, how would he laugh to see men bringing their paltry little 
distinctions into his presence! The singing was beautiful enou h; 
but why does Dean ‘Irench adopt the drawling tone in reading 
the service? I could not understand a word, He preaches in this 
manner, and when I first heard him I thought—this never can be the 
Doctor ‘Trench whose books I have read drawling in this unmanly 
manner; but I found it was. And 1 have since learned that Dean 
Trench the author and Dean Trench the clergyman are as unlike as 
possible, When reading the Dean’s books you feel that you havea 
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vigorous man talking to you; but when he gets into the pulpit there jg 
nothing vigorous in matter or manner. But, sec! the coffin is lowered : 
the organ is playing the “ Dead March;” the people are movin off, 
The pageant is over; but the solemn fact that Robert Stephenson 
gone remains, 

It is gratifying to see the Srturday Review taking notice of the 
peculiarities of the lower orders of journalistic literature, but I thi ‘ 
it has scarcely yet learned to appreciate the “liner"’ in full force, 
He has been magnificent lately ; last week he mentioned the Prinog 
Consort as ‘* dressed in a plain suit of grey tweed, and much pleased 
with his reception.’’ The same journal spoke of a policeman * plyj 
his vocation;’’ but the most delicious paragraph of all is the { 
lowing :— 

On the train coming to a standstill the Marquis of Westminster congraty- 
lated her Majesty on her safe arrival, and presented her with a box f 
sweetmeats trom the stock of the celebrated Bolland, Chester. Her Maj, sty 
very quietly handed the box to the Prince Consort, and they both, as we/| 
as the Princesses Alice and Louisa, who were inthe same carriage with th ir 
august parents, laughed. The Mayor of Chester, having been presented py 
the Marquis, handed to her Majesty an address, which was graciousiy 
accepted. Mrs. Gladstone was next introduced by the Marquis of Wes. 
minster, and had the honour of presenting a bouquet from Huwar len 
Castle. The Bishop of Chester then advanced, and presented an adress oy 
behalf of the clergy. A moment or two having elapsed, and the train bx ing 
on the point of moving, her Majesty fixed her eyes on a rich bouquet whi Lb 
the Mayoress held in her hand. The Royal glance was not to be mistaken, 
The Marquis instantly presented Mrs. Frost, and, as the train was moviy 
off, her Majesty put her hand out of the window and received the bouy 
from the hand of Mrs. Frost. This little incident called forth the mo« 
enthusiastic cheers. The Marquis of Chandos was in the Royal train, 
which moved out of the station at six minutes past four. 


Surely this is wmpayable, and worthy of the most attentive perusal! 
Observe, in the first place, how the attentive liner says a good word for 
his friend, ‘‘ the celebrated Bolland,’’ and pray that the friend wil] 
reward the attention with a gigantic box of sweetmeats for Master and 
Miss Liner at Christmas! Remark, further, that the Queen ver, 
| quietly handed the box to the Prince Consort (did not slap him on the 
, back and say ‘‘Catch hold, Albert!"); and do not omit to notice the 
| beautiful construction of the sentence chronicling the laughter of the 
| Royal party. The cream of the passage is the description of the 
| basilisk attraction of the municipal bouquet, which so completely 


ng 


eclipsed the splendour of the flowers from Hawarden Castle. For that 
day, at least, you may depend upon it, the Mayor of Chester was q 
greater man than the Chancellor of the Exchequer ! 

In announcing the resiguation of Sir James Clark, the family 
physician to the Royal family, the Court Jovrnal gives us some notion 
of the inhabitant of one of the skeleton closets in Buckingham Palace— 
| the approach of that being who, with equal step, pays his visits to 
pauperum taherunas requique turres, It appears that the unfortunate 
functionary—the physician, not pallida mors—never is allowed to be 
| absent from duty, but follows everywhere in the Royal train, moves 
wherever it moves, and is ignorant of the meaning of a holiday. When 
we see the poor swells standing behind the Royal chair at the theatre, 
and resting their aching legs as best they may by balancing on one 
foot, we pity them; but we know that a time will speedily come when 
| we shall find that Viscount Owenfunk has been relieved by Major the 
Hon. Blenheim Ramillies ; but for the unfortunate physician there seems 
to be no rest. 

The ra, par excellence the organ of the dramatic world, has begun 
to discuss a question which is of importance to all interested in 
theatrical matters. It appears that the managers of several of the best 
London theatres, finding that a large number of the minor theatres, 
saloons, c., now holding the Lord Chamberlain’s licence were selling 
wines and spirits while they were prohibited from so doing, 
memorialised the Treasury so successfully that the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue were authorised to issue licences to all making the 
necessary application. Now, therefore, not only will the regular work 
carried on in the refreshment saloon, hitherto sub rosa, be extended, 
but the frejuenters of the pit and gallery will be enabled to have their 
beer and spirits without, as hitherto, having to leave the house to 
fetch it. The Hra fears, with justice, that this new regulation may 
have the effect of changing the character of the audiences in our theatres, 
and goes so far as to say that it may be worth a man’s while to tuke a large 
theatre and admit the public thereto gratis,the remuneration to themanazer 
being the profit on the articles consumed in his bar. Of the fallacy of 
this argument we have a practical instance in the case of Mr. Green, of 
Evans’s, who tor years and years admitted the publie gratis to the 
excellent entertainment provided in his supper-room, but has recently 
found that he has been unable to make the requisite profit from the 
refreshments supplied, and, as is the case in places of similar resort 
now makes a small charge for admission. Still there appears to be but 
little doubt that the effect of the new legislation will be eteriorating to 
the character of the audience; but the result is in the hands of the 
audience themselves, and I confess I see no way to an official solution 
of the diffioulty. 

While on this subject I notice with regret an announcement that 
“Kelly, the ex-champion of the Thames, will take a benefit at Drury- 
lane Theatre very shortly.” Surely this is wrong? Svum cuique, 
What has the ex-champion of the Thames to do with a theatre? 
We shall have next Grisi singing in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia” for the 
Operative Chemists’ Society, or a performance of the oratorio ‘ Israel 
in Egypt,” at Exeter Hall, for the benefit of Nosey Lazarus, the 
Houndsditch fibber. 

Starvation, pur ct simple, will be the agent which will bring the 
builders’ strike toan end. The weckly-subsistence amount doled out 
to the labourers at the Paviors’ Arms Conference on Monday last was 
miserably small, and the unerring returns of the Register-General 
show an alarming increase in the mortality among the wives and 
children of those out on strike. But, even suppose that a pinched 
belly and the sight of a famishing family prevail over that “ principle” 
which is so advocated by those public-house orators, the originators 
of this misery, now that winter is upon us, how are these wretched 
men to obtain work ? 

There is an excellent and most interesting new number of the 
Edinburgh Review, One of the articles, “ A Visit to England in 1775,” 
notices the diary kept by an Irish clergyman, Dr. Thomas Campbell, 
who visited London, and was received into the society of Johnson’s 
Literary Club, many anecdotes of the frequenters of which, among 
them Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, and Boswell, he records. 
Mr. Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great” is reviewed in a somewhat 
savage manner, but with a good deal of justice. Some of the his- 
torian’s peculiarities (which are shared, by the way, by some of the 
most popular writers of the day) are thus criticised, Mr. Carlyle’s 
style being said to partake of the worst vices of the age he condemns :— 

Especially in the exaggerated attempt to convert the garments of men 
and their outward peculiarities into historic portraits, which ought to be 
drawn for the mind, and not for the eye. He belongs to the school called 
by M. Rigault les Gobelins de la Tittérature, trom their servile attempts to 
imitate painting. ‘Lhese writers go off to the old clothes-shops of the 
Hound: itch of literatare, collect a few curiosities, and conceive that by 
irting some red stockings, an old hat, or a pair of jack-boots constantly 
before the reader, they are drawing portraits superior to Sallust or Tacitus. 
This is an entire mistake. We do not know any more about Napoleon 
when we see his shaving utensils at Madame Tussaud’s; and we should 


-. Enon any more of Frederick’s character if we had his pigtail in our 


And the reviewer has severely commented on th 4 
attack on the German pundits fe Se 


Mr. Carlyle is not the first writer of history, nor, consequently, the first 


who has undertaken the labour of research ; there are eminent writers still 
In existence 


who have consecrated as much research to one work as 
Mr, Carlyle has given to the whole of his writings. he late Mr. Prescott, 
suffering under an unexampled calamity, uttered no murmur at the slow 
toil which hard necessity inflicted upon him; nor has the most splendid 
historical genius the world has yet seen permitted himself to use such con- 
tumelious language towards the darkest chronicler of the monkish ages as 


that with which Mr. Carlyle belabours the Prussian annatist. He is ‘a 
hapless nigger gone masterless,” ‘a dark, chaotic dullard,”? whose books are 

inere blotches of printed stupor,” ‘ tumbled mountains of marine stores.” 
The term of Dryasdust, in the mouth of the kindly-hearted Ariosto of the 
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North, hada gentle humour about it appreciable by Dryasdust himself 

it this life-long rencherisse nent on the witty expression of a great poet and 
ati and these uncouth contortions of language, have becou 
jerable than the comiuonest jokes of Joe Miller, 


involeral more 
ul 
There is also a very impartial review of Mr. Thackeray's “ \ 
f course of which young authors ari 

se greatly and life-long, to 


‘irginians,”’ 
“pi mended, “if they wish 
i nS ; Study their great leader's art in 
narrative, description, and disiogue, and those beautiful miniature 
eseays, perfect in form as crystuls, in which the sentiment of his words 
is here and there condensed.” A suyzestion to “ our greatest novelis 
to become an historian is thus cleverly put 
Why should not Mr. Thackeray write « 
feels interest ? He possesses some of the 
provided the period he chooses be one in w} 
tion, rather than great movements or princi 
wots of description. His narratives 
setches of the characters of Mariborough 
excellent in their way a his knowledge of the period of English Listacy 
between the Restoration and the revolutionary war must ; 
Let him think of this if his mine of pure fiction is tor the pres 
ixhausted, as the recurrence of old characters and inciden 
tes, and as it may well be, considering whut store of ra 
from it. He should remember that ne is already Fielding 
fertility as well as his rival in excellence, : i 


(Qn Saturday the exhibition of the works of art to be distributed 
among the prizeholders of the Glasgow Art-Union was opened at the 
Egyptian Hall. The peculiarity of this Art-Union is that its prizes 
are chosen, not by the fortunate owner, but by the council of the 
society, Who come up to London every spring, and make pleasant forays 
into artistic quarters, leaving traces of their progress behind them in 
the shape of heavy cheques. There are some good pictures in the 
vresent collection, notably two by Mr. John Faed, R.S.A. (brother of 
Mr, “ Mitherless-Bairn’’ Faed, I believe); No. 4, Bedouin Arab 
Exchanging a Young Slave for Armour.”’ with much of Mr. John 
Lewis's feeling and colour; and, No. 2, ‘‘ Job,” wherein the attitude 
of the patriarch, indicating mental prostration and weariness of con- 
solation, is specially excellent. There is also a breezy sea-piece by Mr. 
E. W. Cooke; a delightful group of camellias by Miss Mutrie: two 
good Jandseapes, with very pretty and slightly improper figures 
in them, by Mr. Woolmer; a clever picture of “*Undine” by Mr. 
Wyburd; a capital head by Mr. Sant; and a very pretty ‘ View of 
Richmond” by Mr. Niemann. There are several bad pictures, too; but 
none worthy of special notice. 
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THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


Nothing to chronicle save that at the Princess’ Miss Louisa Keeley 
has established her fame by her performance in a translation of * La 
Femme Metamorphosée en Chatte,”’ and thata Mr. George Melville, a 
tolerable actor, has appeared in Hamlet. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 


Twice Round the Clock; or, the Hours ot the Day and Night in 
Loudon. By GrorGce AvGustus SaLa, Houlston and Wright. 
Some eight or nine years ago those persons who were in the habit of 
regularly perusing the various periodicals of the day remarked the 
irruption of a new style of writing in MHovsehol! Words,—a curious, 
quaint, style, a little resembling that of the hierophant of the 
establishment, but differing from him in the depth of its worldly 
wisdom and the somewhat extravagant display of its caustic bitterness, 
herein assimilating itself to that of another great master of authorcraft, 
who, however, paints boldly and rapidly, and, while true to a hair's- 
breadth in the anatomical development of his principal figures, seldom 
cares to finish the landscape in which they are represented or the 
minor accessories, surrounding thei with that pre-Raphaelite stippling 
and Duteh fidelity of rendering which showed themselves pre-eminent 
among the attributes of the new hand. ‘The lapse of time revealed the 
unknown as Mr. George Augustus Sala, his writings speedily became 
recognisable; and, during the whole six years of his connection with 
Household Words, it was perfectly possible to trace the growth and 
schooling of his intellect, the enlargement of his mind, and the utility 
of that constant pen-practice which has so thoroughly made the most 
of the original excellence of brain, and has produced one of the mest 
admirable writers of the day. ; : 

Although Mr. Sala’s marvellous powers of observation, and, what is 
of much more consequence, power of recording his observation, are of 
course applicable to any place, and, though (witness ‘* Colonel Quagg’s 
Conversion,” ‘* Madame Busque,” and the “Journey due North”) 
he seems to know as much of American, French, and Russian as of 
English life, he appears himself specially to revel in the delineation of 
London scenes—scenes which I always imagine him studying through 
that kind of glass with which watchmakers see into the interior of a 
brequet, or those double-million-rmagnifying spectacles, the posses- 
sion of which Mr. Weller coveted, and with which poor Edgar Poe, 
in one of his maddest hours, did really endow one of his heroes. 
London scenes of every kind, und London people of every grade, he 
knows thoroughly ; indeed, more remarkable even than the microscopic 
accuracy of his descriptions is the universality of the knowledge which 
coables him to describe. When you see the occupants of the area and 
yalleries of St. Martin’s Hallsurging and seething with undisguised delight 
as they listen to the description of the Cratchits’ Christmas dinner, you see 
trom the testimony borne by the London middle classes themselves how 
well Mr. Dickens understands their order. Had Mr. Thackeray not 
been fond of high society and club life he could not have drawn two 
such portraits as those of Major Pendennis and the Countess of Kew ; 
and I suppose that five-and-thirty years ago Pelham might have been 
taken as a type of a certain class of London “swell”’ society. But 
Mr. Dickens’s aristocratic creations are invariably his weakest attempts. 
Mr. Thackeray delineates low life by making the characters speak 
without aspirates and substitute the plural for the singular, while the 
“or pollot”’ of Sir Bulwer Lytton are simply eccentric, being possessed of 
to human attribute, and talking an unknown jargon which drew forth 
the celebrated criticism from Mr. Pieree Egan the elder, that “ Bulwer 
might be a clever man, sir, but his knowledge of slang is extremely 
superiicial!”’ But Mr. Sala knows every phrase of every class, and is 
equally at home when lounging in his opera-stall or mortgaging 
his watch at the Lombard Arms, lunching at the Bay ‘Tree, 
dining at Verrey's, and supping at Evans's, looking on (through 
the watchmaker’s glass) with equal concern at the arrival of some 
fashionables about to be married in Hanover-square, and the 
departure of the prisoners’ van for Coldbath-fields, His language is 
indiscriminately the slang of the Mint and Blue Anchor-fie ds, the 
argot of the theatrical green-room, the ‘shop ”” of the Stock Exchange, 
or the drawl of the Guards’ Club. Jews knows he, and ‘‘ duilers ’” of 
every kind, merchants, lawyers, tradesmen, actors, soldiers, sailors, 
literary men of high and low degree, cadgers, costermongers, thieves, 
outcasts ;—with all the characters and the scenes in which they live and 
move and have their being is he perfectly familiar. We know certain 
classes of London life from the authors I have named, and, in addi- 
tion, we know antiquarian London from Messrs. Timbs and Peter 
Cunningham, archwological London from Mr. Roach Smith, crime- 
and-poverty London from Messrs. Mayhew, but in each case 
skeleton-wise only. Mr, Sala provides the periwigs and the wide- 
skirted coats for the antiquarians, gives the modern readings for the 
archwologists’ inscriptions, and peers between the rags and behind the 
patter of the Labouring Poor. In this series of papers he 
has thoroughly dissected London life, and taken up and laid bare the 
minutest artery, When he leaves the broad track which he has 
marked out for himself nothing can be sweeter than his by-the-way 
Moralisings and roadside flowers of sentiment. Reading, these we 
recognise the kindly spirit of the writer, and, while recognising its 
talent and its truth, regret the occasional cynicism with which he has 
deemed it expedient to overlay it. - 

Were I to follow in due order the pencil-marks I have made in Mr. 
Sala’s volume now before me I could fill many numbers of this Journal 
With apt and taking quotations. But I will content myself with two— 
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a nis five minutes in his study,’ 
» breakfast dining-room; not, goodness knows, to consult the 
uncut books on the shelves—uncomfortable works, like He Ips’ “ Friends in | 
Council,” that serap of usty Bacon, and Mr. Harriet Martineau’s ** India,” 
re amoug the number—but to break the seals of the letters 1 nged for him 
on the leather-covered table-—he re ids his correspond reakfast —to 
unlock, per nee, one drawer, take out his cheque d give it one 
hasty flutter, one loving glance, and to catch up and snuggle beneath his 
arm the copy of the 7imes hewspaper, erst damped, but since aired at the | 
kitchen tire, which the newsvender’s boy dropped an hour since down the 
urea. It may be, too, that he govs into that use lessly (to him) book- | 
furnished room, because he thinks il a good, « grand, a respectable thing to 
have a “study” atall., This is the sort of house where they keep a footman, | 
single-handed—a dull knave, who no more resembles ‘the ‘resplendent 
flunkey of n-square or Westbourne-terrace than does the cotton- 
stockinged “ greencout” of the minor th atres ; who is told that he must | 
wear & morning jacket, and who accoutres himself in a striped jerkin, 
bagzy in the back and soiled at the elbows, that ma him look hke an | 
hostler, related, on the mother’s side, toa Merry Andrew. ‘The mistress of 
the house comes down to nine o'clock bre akfast, jingling the keys in her 
little basket, and with anxious preoccupation mantling from her guipure 
collar to her filse front, for those fatal crimson houseke eping books are to 
be audited this morning, and she is nervous. The girls come down in 
brown holland jackets and smartly dowdy skirts, dubious as to the state of 
their back hair; the eldest daughter frowning atter her last night's course 
of theology (intermingled with the last novel from Mr. Mudic’s), AS a 
rule, the young ladies are very ill-tempered; and, equally as a rule, there 
is always one luckless young maiden in a tamily ot grown-up daughters | 
who comes down to breakfast with her stockings down at heel, and is sternly 
repriinanded during breakfast because one of her shoes comes off under the 
table; he who denounces her being her younger brother, the lout in the 
Jicket, with the surreptitious pegtop in his pocket, who attends the day- 
school of the London University, and cribs his sisters’ Berlin-wool canvas 
to mend his Serpentine yacht-sails with. The children too old to breakfast 
in the nursery eome down gawky, awkward, tumbling, and discontented, 
for they are as yet considered too young to partake of the frizzled bits of 
bacon which are curling themselves in scorched agony on the iron footman 
before the grate, the muffins which, sodden in yellow butter-pools in the 
Minton plates on the severely-creased damask tablecloth, or the dry toast 
which, shriveled and forbidding, grins from between the Sheflleld-plated 
bars of the rack. ‘The servants come in, not to morning breakfast, but to 
morning prayers. ‘The housemaid has just concluded her morning flirtation 
with the baker; the cook has been crying over “ Fatherless Fanny.” The 
master of the house reads prayers in a harsh, grating voice, und Miss 
Charlotte, aged thirteen, is sent to her bedroom, with prospects of additional 
punishment, for eating her curl-papers during matins. ‘The first organ- 
grinder arrives in the square during breakfast, and the master of the house 
grimly reproves the children, who are beginning to execute involuntary 
polkas on their chairs, and glowers at the governess—she is such a meek 
young creature, marked with the smallpox, that I did not think it worth 
while to mention her before—who manifests symptoms of beating her sad 
head tothe music. How happy, at least how relieved, everybody is when the 
master exchanges his duffet dressing-gown for a blue body-coat, takes his 
umbrella, and drives off in his brougham to the City or Somerset House! 
The children are glad to go to their lessons, though they hate them at most 
times passably. Miss Meek, the governess, is glud to install herself in her 
schoolroom and grind ‘* Magnall’s Questions ” and ‘ Bluir’s Preceptor” till 
the children’s dinner, at one o’clock; though she would, perhaps, prefer 
shutting herself up in her own room and having a good ery. The mistress 
finds consolation, too, in going down stairs and quarreling with the cook, 
and then going up stairs and being quarreled with by the nurse. Besides, 
there will be plenty of time for shopping before Mr. M. comes home. ‘The 
girls are delighted that cross papa is away. Papa always wants to know 
what the letters are about which they write at the little walnut-tree tables 
with the twisted legs; papa objects to the time wasted in working the appli- 
cation-collars; papa calls novel-reading and pianofore-practice ** stuff,” 
with a very naughty adjective prefixed thereunto. This is the sort of house 
that is neatly, solidly furnished from top to toe, with every modern con- 
venience and improvement; with bathrooms, conservatories, ice- ATS 5 
ith patent grates, patent door-handles, dish-lifts, asbestos stoves, gas 
cooking-ranges, and excruciatingly-complicated ventilatory contrivances ; 
and this is also the sort of house where, with all the conveniences I have 
mentioned, every living soul who inhabits it is uncomfortable. 


The other illustration is scarcely so genteel, but equally veracious, and 
far more touching :— 


No—the fire is in the very thickest part of St. Giles’s. Unfaithful topo- 
graphers may have told you that, the ‘‘ Holy Land” being swept away 
and Buckeridge-street being pulled down, St. Giles’s exists no more. N'en 
croyez rien, The place yet lives—hideous, squalid, decrepit, yet full of an 
unwholesome vitality. Splendid streets have been pierced through the 
heart ot this region—streets full of mansions four and six stories high— 
affluent tradesmen display their splendid wares through glistening plate- 
glass windows. But St. Giles’s is behind, round about, environing the 
new erections, sitting like Mordecai in the gate on the threshold ot the brick 
and mortar and stucco palaces with which cunning contractors and specu- 
lative builders have sought to disguise the most infamous district in London, 
The proof of what I have asserted is very easy. You have but to be invited 
to dinner in Gower-street, or to have a morning call to make in Bedford- 
square. Take a walk from young Mr. Barry’s bran-new Opera House in 
Bow-street, and walk straight ahead nearly a measured mile to the square 
of Bedford. You pass the gigantic carriage-factory, which I will cull by 
its ancestral name of Houlditch’s—for it always seers to be changing pro- 
prietors—at the corner of Long-ucre. You ascend Endell-street, and greet 
with satisfaction such signs of advancing civilisation as baths and wash- 
houses and a bran-new dispensary. I had forgotton to mention that you 
might have had a back view of St. Martin’s Hall. Then you cross the area 
of High-street, St. Giles’s, or High-street, Holborn, whichsoever you may 
elect to callit. Then, still straight ahead, you mount Charlotte-street, 
Bloomsbury, a thoroughfare dignified by any number of churches, belonging 
to any number of persuasions. And then you are at your journey’s end, 
and are free to call in Bedford-square, dine in Gower-street, or to go see the 
Nineveh Marbles in the British Museum, comme bon rous semble, 

But throughout this pilgrimage, passing by edifices erected in the newest 
Byzantine, or Karly English, or Elizabethan, or sham Gothicstyle, you have 
had St. Giles’s always before, behind, and about you. From a hundred foul 
lanes and alleys have debouched, on to the spick-and-span-new promenade, 
unheard-of humun horrors. Gibbering forms of men and women in filthy 
rags, with fiery heads of shock hair, the roots beginning an inch from the 
eyebrows, with the eyes themselves bleared and gummy, with gushes filled 
with yellow fangs for teeth, with rough holes punched in the nasal carti- 
lage for nostrils, with sprawling hands and splay feet, tesselated with dirt 
—awful deformities, with horrifying malformations of the limbs and running 
sores ostentatiously displayed—Ghoules and Afrits in a travestie of 
human form, rattling uncouth forms of speech in their vitrified throttles. 
These hang about your feet like reptiles, or crawl round you like loath- 
some vermin, and in a demoniac whine beg charity from you. One 
can bear the men; ferocious and repulsive as they are, a penny and a 
threat will send them cowering and cursing to their noisome holes again, 
One cannot bear the women without a shudder, and a feeling of infinite 
sorrow and humiliation. ‘l'hey are so horrible to look upon, so thoroughly 
unsexed, shameless. Heaven-abandoned and forlorn, with their bare, 
liver-covered feet beating the devii’s tattoo on the pavement, their Jean 
shoulders shrugged up to their sallow cheeks, over which falls hair either 
wildly disheveled or filthily matted, and their gaunt hands clutching at the 
tattered remnant of a shawl, which but sorrily veils the lamentable fact 
that they have no gown—that a ragged petticoat and a more ragged under- 
garment are all they have to cover themselves withal. With eternness and 
determination one can bear these sights; but, heavens and earth! the little 
children who swarm, pulludate—who seem to be evoked from the gutter, and 
called up from the kennel, who clamber about your knees, who lie so thickly 
in your path that you are near stumbling over one of them every moment; 
who ten times raggeder, dirticr, and more wretched-looking than their 
elders, with their baby faces rendered wolfish by privation, and look- 
inga hundred years old, rather than not ten times that number of days, 
fight and scream, whimper and fondle, crawl and leap like the phantoms a 
man sees during the access of delirium tremens. I declare that there are 
babies among these miserable ones—babies with the pretornaturally wise 
faces of grown-up men; babies who, I doubt little, can lie, and steal, and 
beg, and who, in a year or so, will be able to fight and swear, and be sent to 
gaol for six months’ hard labour. Plenty of the children are big enough to 
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be “whipped and discharged.” Yes; that is the pleasant tee-totum; ‘ six 
months’ hard labour,’ hipped and dischar , the merry prologue to 
Vortiand and the hulks, the humorous appre’ ipto the pens ttloments 
and the gallows. And yet people will “done away 
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inte sauing beyond a Dantaan perspective of infected backyard 
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existence you rguore dwell—the sick ane m, often the dying, 80m: times 
th dead t bare tloor, or, at best, covered with some tattered 
seraps formatting ; the shivering age crouching over freless 


erates, anddrunken husbands bursting through the rotten doors to seize 


their gaunt wives by the hair, and bruise their already swollen faces, because 
they t Pawned what fow rags remain to purchuse gin. But then St. 
Giles’s doesn't exist! It has been done away with! It is put down! 
“Stunning Joe Binks” and Bamfylle Moore Carew have been subdued by 


civilisation and t Of course. 


Before taking leave of Mr. Sala, and while thanking him for the 
cleverest, and, what is by no means the same thing, the best, book 
about London life, I would venture to join issue with him on one 
point, In his triendly dedicatory preface to his friend Mr. Augustus 
Mayhew he suys: 

I have reviewed too many woull-be comic books in my time not to be 

t © pounce on the unsuccessful attempts at humour in ‘Twice Round 
the Clock ;” I have sutticient admiration und respect for the genuine models 
of literary vise and clegance extant not to feel occasionally disgusted 
with myself w! I have found the most serious topics discussed with a 
rrotesque grimace the while. Itis a bad sign of the age—this turning of 
“cart-whecls” by the side of « hearse, this throwing of somersaults over 
gravestones. Tho style we write in is popular now; buta few years, I 
hope, will sce a reaction, when a literary man must be either clown or 
undertaker, an? grinning through a horse-collar, will not be tolerated in the 
case of a mountebank otherwise attired in a shroud. 
Surely this is a little affectation! After a diligent perusal of the book, 
I find in it no ‘ yrotesque grimacing,”’ no literary tumbling; and I 
should think the author would not have readily comprehended how 
any other man could have aceused him of such caprices. Looking at 
his moralisings from the most literal point of view, they are honest 
records of manly sentiment ; and, were 1 to address myself weekly 
in an honest and honourable spirit to an audience of upwards of half 
a hundred thousand anxiously waiting to welcome my forthcoming leaves 
to the sanctity of their home circle, I should feel but little envy of 
the “genuine models of literary vigout and elegance,’ whoever they 
may happen to be. 


» march of intellect! 


PENRHYN CASTLE. 

In our last week’s Issue we gave a full report of her Majesty's visit 
to Colonel Pennant, and we now purpose giving a short description of 
the princely residence under the roof of which the Queen received 
hospitality during her brief stay in North Wales :— 

The present noble castle was commenced by Lord Penrhyn, and 
finished by his lite successor, G. H. Dawkins Pennant, Esq., who was 
for years engaged in rebuilding the whole on an extensive scale, and 
in a magniticent style, so as to render it one of the most complete 
castellated mansions in the kingdom. It is built of Mona marble, and 
displays a splendid range of buildings, crowned with lofty towers, of 
which five are circular, The keep and another of the principal towers 
are square, with angular turrets. 

The internal decorations are extremely elegant, and correspond with 
the magnificence and grandeur of the exterior. The profusion of orna- 
ment with which the doors, windows, staircases, hails, and ceilings are 
covered betrays the effort made to render it complete. The involved 
pillars, the redundant zigzags, the countless grotesque heads, of all sizes, 
grinning from all heights, the groves of slender columns, the circular 
arches, the semi-pointed arcades, form a maze of architecture such 
as never could have before, in any age, appeared on one spot. To 
wander through the wondrous halls of Penrhyn is like struggling along 
in a bewildered dream occasioned by having studied some elaborate 
work on the early buildings of the Saxons and Normans. he eyes 
are dazzled and the mind isconfused with the quick succession’ of 
astonishing forms; and the result is wonder at the enormous wealth 
which could support such an undertaking. Mona marble and freestone 
furnish materials for all these seulptured treasures, and slate enters into 
much of the adornments, for close by are the famous slate quarries 
which have filled the treasury out of which the sums expended on this 
noble pile have been paid. In order to show what can be done with 
slate, various articles of furniture are placed in the rooms, occupying 
the places usually filled by carved wood: the great triumph is a bed- 
stead, in slate, beautifully carved, and exceedingly curious, ‘The 
library and drawing-rooms are very fine; in fact, the whole of the 
house is highly decorated. 

The situation is unrivalled, and commands a full view of the varied 
scenery in the neighbourhood. ‘I'he park is surrounded with a splendid 
wall, thirteen feet high and seven miles in circuit. There are several 
lodges, forming entrances to the park, all elegant in their design and 
noble in their elevation. The principal one is near the junction of the 
London and Chester roads. 

In the castle is an elegant chapel for the aceommodation of the 
fimily; and on the beach, on the north-west side of the park, are 
handsome and commodious hot and cold baths. 

Lord Penrhyn came to reside at Penrhyn about forty years ago, 
when he found a ruinous old house, with one castellated tower, He 
called in the aid of Mr. S. Wyatt, who built him a commodious man- 
sion, preserving the tower and old hall. Besides a bad house, Lord 
Penrhyn found his estates in disorder, their rental small, and his slate 
quarry producing little profit. ‘The country, indeed, was scarcely 
passable, the roads no better than very bad horsepaths, the cottages 
wretched, and the farmers so poor that the whole tract could produce 
no more than three miserable teams, Lord Penrhyn's active mind and 
enterprising disposition of course found abundant and immediate 
employment. He rebuilt or repaired all his farmhouses, and con- 
structed numerous cottages for his miners. He made a good cart- 
road to the quarry, the produce having, up to this period, been tardily 
conveved on the backs of horses; he made a small quay for their expor- 
tation ; and, finding in a short time the demand had wonderfully in- 
creased, he formed a railroad to his quarries at a prodigious expense. 
By this means his tenacts’ carts were dismissed from the carriage of 
slates and employed in agricultural improvements. The quarries came 
to be worked on a large scale, and for a period the expenses entirely 
swallowed up the profits. As much as £20,000 was expended in 
removing rubbish which had needlessly accumulated on beds of goo 
slate. But Lord Penrhyn had the gratification to find before his death 
that all his speculations had answered, and that the country wore a 
flourishing aspect. The present proprietor, Colonel Pennant, has 
worthily tollowed in the footsteps of his predecessor, and, while better~ 
ing the condition of the neighbouring inhabitants, has built and is 
building himself a fortune as princely as the castle he lives in. 

On the occasion of her Majesty’s visit the castle was decorated by 
Mr. G. P, Benmore, the architect to the estate. 

Tre Post Orrick axp Lire Assurance.—A scheme is promulgated by 
the Post Oilice authorities among the employés of the service for encouraging 
life assurances, by which, through weekly or monthly deductions trom wages 
or salaries, the amount necessary to effect policies may be provided. The 
arrangement appears to be very satisfactory, and the following seven offices 
—namely, the London Assurance, the Mutual, the North British, the 
Norwich Union, the Provident Clerks’, the Provident Lito, and the Scottish 
Widows’ Pund—have already agreed to adjust a scale by which the plan can 
be carried out. Of course other offices are not debarred from submitting 
proposals, 

Tur Drvses.—The inquiry into the lato affray in the Lebanon between 
the Mohammedan Druses and the Christian Maronites has shown that the 
perenne altogether proceeded from the Druses, who have inconsequence 


een muleted in a rather heavy sum, out of which the sutferers from the 
conflict are to be indemnified, : 
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RECEPTION OF HER MAJESTY AT ''HE GRAND 
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THE QUEEN AT LOCH KATRINE. _ 

TuR ceremony performed by her Majesty at the opening of the 
Flasgow Waterworks was briefly noticed in our preceding impression. 
The Engraving which we publish this week shows the landing-stage at 
Loch Katrine on which the ()ueen disembarked, and, at a short dis- 
tance from it, the dais under which the operation of opening the 
sluices was performed. This operation her Majesty undertook herself, 
and, by an ingenious contrivance, the task was made extremely simple. 
A small tap within reach had only to be turned, which done, a four- 
horse hydraulic-engine was set in motion at the mouth of the aqueduct, 
raising by its power the great iron shutters. The maximum height to 
which they can be raised is four feet, but on this occasion they were 
only lifted fifteen inches, quite sufficient to send a huge torrent of 
water roaring to its destination. Her Majesty, at the conclusion of the 
ceremony, walked to the commissioner's cottage under a covered 
avenue, where she partook of luncheon, and immediately afterwards 
re-embarked on board the /o Joy steamer on her way to Edinburgh. 


ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES. 

Monsirve Ger is ag artist of considerable repute in France as an 
animal-painter, but we cannot say that we admire his style of colouring. 
It is too broad and muddy. ‘The colour is laid on in the trowel-and- 
mortar fashion so boldly that it amounts to impudence. Neither do we 
admire the manner in which he has treated the subject of which we give 
an Engraving. Alexander the Great visited Diogenes, and requested to 
know if there was any thing he could do for him in the small way. 
“Get out of my sunshine !"’ growled the absurd cynic. Now, M. Gué, 
whilst parodying this incident, has forgotten all about the sunshine, 
He has pe be painted two dogs, or rather one dog and a most peculiar- 
looking beast lying in a tub, which is as much like an unshorn cobbler 
or the long-nosed baboon as a member of the canine race. By placing 
A on the Italian greyhound he has marked him for Alexander, and by 
the same clever contrivance the I) on the tub points it out as the resi- 
dence of Diogenes. Be sure he has not forgotten the lantern. We 
can hardly imagine the Italian dog replying with the son of Philip, “If 
I were not Alexander I would wish to be Diogenes,” for we never saw 
a dirtier dog or an uglier one. ; i iy ah 

At the Exposition Universelle at Paris of 1855, Sir Edwin Landseer 
exhibited nine pictures, and M. (rué, who prefers subjects in the same 
school as those of our great artist, might have taken a profitable lesson 
both as to colouring aud subject. The ‘‘Jack in Office ’’ should have 
taught him something. Or by walking into the portion of the building 
set apart for the Belgian painters he might have studied the works of 
M. Joseph Stevens, a less imaginative but much preferable artist to 
M. Gué. We are not xcessive admirers of this branch of art gone to 
the dogs. Landsver it is impossible to quarrel with; besides, he was the 
originator of the school, and his attempts at humanising animals are 
singularly successful. But it is time to stop when bulldogs are dressed 
up in greatcoats, with pipes in their mouths, to represent watchmen, 
or Scotch terriers have bonnets put on their heads and shawls tied round 
their neecks ae ‘* Aunt Sally.’’ Such subjects should he reserved for 
shilling lithographs, and not have good canvas wasted upon them. 
Italian greyhounds make bad Grecian heroes, and because sheepdogs 
are tied up to tubs it does not follow that they in any way resemble 
the cynic philosopher. 

TERMS OF SUSSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 

Srampep Enition to Go Free ny Post. 
$ months, 3s. l0d.; 6 months, 7s. 8d.; 12 months, 15s. 2d. 


Bubscriptions to be by P.O. order, payable to Tuomas Fox, 2, Catherine 
Street, Strand. 


It is necessary that Four Stamps be forwarded with all applications to 
he Publisher of the ILLustRATED Times for single copiesof the Paper. For 
two copies SevKN Stamps will be suflicient. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1859. 
—— 
DIFFICULTIES WITH FRANCE. 

Wr have glanced, ia another portion of our Paper, at the 
important question of the Congress, and have, of course, indi- 
cated its bearing on the relations between us and the French 
Government. But we could not, in the space there at our 
disposal, refer to several other questions in which the two 
countries find their interest or their pride opposed to that of 
each other. We may ag well touch upon these here, for the 
rumour of an ill feeling existing between the Governments is at 
this moment producing considerable effect upon the Continent. 

First, there is the affair between Spain and Morocco, in which 
both England and France are interested as Mediterranean 
Powers. Morocco has long been to the Christian nations of 
the north whet Algiers formerly was—a plague more or less 
severe to their southern commerce. That such a plague must 
be stayed ia clear enough; and Spain, by her position and tra- 
ditions, is the Power on whom the task naturally falls, Never- 
theless, England cannot but watch her proceediugs with intense 
interest; for the signs of co-operation between her and I'rance 
are numerous. Franco is now a great African Power; anda 
few years may produce a Cherbourg in Barbary which shall be 
to Gibraltar whut tho Norman Cherbourg is to Portsmouth. The 
supposition will not scem extravagant to any one who considers 
the mixture of ambition and energy with which French public 
works arecarriedon, The Imperial Government has strengthened 
itself enormously by these qualities in France; and, of course, 
the internal soundness which it thus begins to acquire makes 
it all the more formidable abroad. We do uot preach up a 
useless and boundless distrust, But, in order that we may 
maintain our relative importance in the world, we must meet 
and match this Imperial energy at every point on which 
it shows itseif. If the Emperor advances a_ piece to 
“check”? King Gibraltar, we must cover his Majesty and 
protect our game, Lord Palmerston ought therefore to 
be supported in the resolution atiributed (we hope rightly) 
to him of insisting on the independence of Morocco as 
a sine quad non, It is not, as that Imperial organ the Patrie 
recently asgerted, that “the independence of Morocco means 
dependence on Gibraltar,’’ but it does mean a proper harmony 
between the strength of the two groat Powers under discussion. 
Our readers know that I’rench and British squadrons are watching 
each other in those waters at this moment. We trust that an 
agreement as to the lengths which Spain and her Ally are to 
goin the Morocco matter muy be soon coms to. 

Leaving that hitch, we glance for a moment at the Suez diffi- 
culty. Here is another point of rivalry, and one where the 
great Eastern question finds itself represented in little. Lgypt 
has long been destined to the French eagles at that great day 
when the Eastern carcase shall bo exposed to the Northern 
birds of prey by French publicists, But Egypt is England's 
high-road to India, and doubly important now that India is 
one of our standing porplexities, and now that steam and 
telegraphs are supersecing the old Cape line. How adjust 
our mutual pretensions here? It is more difficult than in the 
previous case. But we must still take as a principle the 
determination to oppose encroachment; which need not, how- 
ever, involve discourtesy or defiance, 
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For the next few years, it is evident the task of conducting | 
our foreign relations wiil be most difficult. Those years will 
settle the question whether, in their respective extensions, | 
England and rence con move without | ring, or whether they | 
must again try the oll arbitrermun! of force, The question is 
in some sort a test of the quality and character of our modern 
civilisition. And here we ought to observe that we think the 
recent accounts of the universal eagernoss for aggression in 
France against England very much exaggerated. : There are 
Frenchmen who ure combative as there are Englishmen who 
are so; butan Englishman travelling among the French at this 
moment sees NO more signs of hostility than may be ordinarily 
supposed to exist. If he says he does he is more unlucky in his 
society than other English travellers just as good observers as 
he. ‘The Army in France is an element of opinionativeness and 
aggression—too much so, no doubt; but France is daily 
becoming more commercial, and her commercial men fear war, 
and have nothing to gain by it. ‘The upper classes /ead no 
longer, and can afford to be philosophical about wars in general. 
‘The peasant is a narrow creature, and a great depository of old 
rancour, unquestionably; but he is a money-making, busy 
mortal, and war will flay him in taxes and decimate him through 
the conscriptions. If the English Government is moderate, and 
the French Government honest, there need be no war, we think, 
as far as tho nations are concerned. That man’s responsioility 
on either side the Channel is heavy who does anything to blow 
the war fire up. ey 

Meanwhile, we are promised a hearty I’rench co-oporation in 
China. Orders were received in the French ports for the pre- 
parations to be pushed at the begianing of the week. May 
coincidence of iveling on this subject lead to the same result in 
others. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Tier Masesry will be present at the launch of the Victoria from Ports- 
mouth Dockyard on the 12th of November. 

Tue Ktxo or tur Bexotans arrived at the chateau of Laeken on 
Wednesday, after a long ebsence from his kingdom. 

Painck Naro.Kon, accompanied by his numerous suite, has been 
staying at the Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn-strect. It has not escaped obser- 
vation that her Majesty has not invited him to Windsor, contrary, no 
doubt, to the expectations of the French Court, as well as of the Prince 
himself. 

‘Tue Count pr Satis has presend the British Museum with his famous 
collection of coins, 7000 in number. 

Tuk Manarasan or Casumere has sent to her Majesty a costly shawl- 
tent, which will contain a bedstead ot solid gold. ‘The value of this Royal 
offering, which is now on its way to England, is said to exceed fifteen lacs 
(£150,000), 

Tue Ducurss or Parma has caused a funeral service to be performed at 
Rappenschwyl, on the occasion of Colonel Anviti’s murder. 

Tue Hraurn or wis Eminence Carpvinat Wiseman is improving, but 
is still such as to render the most cumplete rest imperatively necessary. 

LeATHER LEGGINGS ARE TO BECOME AN ARTICLE OP CLOTHING FOR THE 
troops. They are to be worn over the trousers, which are to be pulled up 
to the top of the boot, neatly folded round the leg. ‘The leggings are only 
to be worn in muddy weather, and at guard-mounting when necessary. 

The volunteers now enrolled throughout the kingdom amount already to 
20,000, 

The announcement of Sir James Clark’s retirement from attendance on 
her Majesty is incorrect. 

Tuk Eart or Jxxsky, who succeeded to the earldom on the death of his 
father on the 3d inst., expired on Monday at Brighton, ‘The deceased 
nobleman had for months past been in declining health. 

As THe ConrkrENcK OF ZuRicH opened on the 8th of August and closed 
on the 17th inst. it lasted ten weeks. ‘The expenditure of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries und their suites at the Hétel Bauer 1s said to amount to above 
100,000fc.—a pretty windfall for a Swiss hotel. 

Tue Svusricion rHar Casrs or PLacve had appeared at Beyrout proves to 
be unfounded. 

Tue SoLpIER WHO Was FLooGEp with the boils on his back hasstill sixteen 
of them still remaining. He has been visited by the authorities. ‘Che eighty- 
four days’ imprisonment and the branding have been remitted. He is not 
to carry his knapsack till he is weil; and the medical officer has been 
censured for allowing the tlogging. 

A ComMUNICATION FROM PRacur states that a religious movement appears 
to be arising in Bohemia. ‘The inhabitants of whole villages, it states, are 
embracing Protestantism, probably to escape the application of the con- 
cordat. 

ORDERS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED AT CHATHAM directing a large line-of-battle 
Screw-steamer to be commenced at that establishment on the same slip as 
that on which the /rresistible, 80, was built, immediately after that vessel 
has been launched. 


Caprarn James, of the Naomi, from Girgenti for Scilly, reports that on 
October 10, at 11.30 p.m., in lat. 41 deg. 48m. N., long. 10 deg. 30m. W., he 
heard considerable firing, as of two ships in smart action, for about one hour 
and three quarters. Owing to the darkness of the night the vessels could 
not be distinguished, but the flashes of the guns were seen very distinctly. 

Denmark, following the example of Prussia, has just decided on sending 
a political, commercial, and scientific expedition to the China seas, It will 
be composed of the Fordensijold frigate and the Ornen brig-ot-war. These 
hbinegay are now being fitted out ut Copenhagen, and will sail before the ice 
Sets In. 

Tue 9ra or Novemner, on which day his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales wilt have completed his eighteenth birthday, will be chosen, it is 
thought, for the promulgation of the Admiralty convessions to the Musters, 
Paymasters, and Engineers of the Navy. 

A Desrrvctive Fier occurred on Thursday week on the dyoworks of 


oer 4. Ripley and Sons, at Bradford. ‘Lhe loss is estimated at about 
‘ . 


Or tue PorrsmoutH Stream Reserve (exclusive of gun-boats) only the 
following vessels are ready for immediate commission, should their se: vices 
be suddenly required :—Duke of Wellington, 131; Royal Sovereign, 131; 
Colossus, 80; Shannon, 51; Volcano (floating factory),6; and Fur, screw 
troop-frigate. 

A Temrerance Demonstration by Frmates was held in Aldersgate 
street Welsh Chapel on Friday week, There was a large audience, and the 
platform was occupied exclusively by ‘ ladies,” who made speeches after 
the old temperance model. 

Miskry AND BxGcary are making fearful progress at Venice. All the 
shops are shut for want of customers, and policemen are going about to 
force the wretched dealers to keep open and burn gas for nothing. The 
smaller towns on the mainland are going fast to decay ; and no one will 
serve the office of podesta (or mayor) at Rovigo, 'freviso, or Vicenza. 


Tur Sr. PerersnvrG Parers state that a line of railway is about to be 
laid between Europe and India, traversing the Russian possessions. With 
what motive ? 

Tue Tyrot, which is now become a frontier province of Austria, is about 
to be strongly fortified and to receive numerous garrisons. 


Mapame Risrort is performing to crowded houses in the Theatre of San 
Carlos, Lisbon. 


M. Gurscnkorr, an extensive manufacturer at Moscow, and formerly 
Mayor of that city, has failed ; his liabilities amounting to about £240,000, 
He is said to have committed suicide. 


Mr. Gransrone’s Secrrrary, replying to a letter from the “ Foreign 
Affairs Committee” at Shetlield, is instructed to state that ‘* Mr. Gladstone 
shares your anxiety that the proceedings we are to take in China should 
be strictly agreeable to justice and humanity.” 

Tue Nationa GALLERY AND THE NATIONAL PorTRAIT GALLERY were 
reopened to the public on Monday, when the pictures purchased at the 
Northwick sale, with some few other recent purchases, were exhibited for 
the first time. The British pictures have been arranged in the new rooms 
at South Kensington in chronological order, 


Heavy Favs or Snow have occurved in the north. The Welsh hills, too, 
have been covered. 


A “ Wetsuman,” writing to the newspapers, complains that her Majesty 
wes vic honoured guest of a Scotchman in Wales, a Scotchman had the 
honour to prech to the Queen at Penrhyn Castle (the Bishop of Bangor), 
and a Scotchman had the honour to conduct Prince Albert over the Great 
Eastern at Holyhead (Mr. Campbell), In fact, Sawney monopolised ali the 
posts of honour, and left poor ‘Taffy simply a Spectator. 
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Lioutine ny Gas has just been introduced at Neufchatel, in Switzerland, 
Tur Ceylon Observer states that a lady who lately married a Protestant 
gentl main has been publicly disgraced by a Roman Catholic privet. 
lady went to church with a view of appeasing the ‘holy father,” when he 
denounced her before the congregation, and dragged her out of tie Place. 
Taw, K.1L, Lieut t rernor of Now. 
d with a service of | * p inhabitants of 
rk of esteem for the ability and zeal with which he dis. 
:dministrater of the Government, President of the 
ant of the gurrison.”” 


he duties of 


and Comman, 
WAMPAUNE VINTAGE OF 1859 is said to have failed both in quality 
uantity. F 

Tur Deatu or THE CeLebRratreD Composer Lovis Srowe is announced. 

ReervitinG or Swiss rox Rome, Naples, and Batavia is actively going 
on in Switzerland, near the fronticrs of France and Baden. Recruiting- 
oflices are established at Ziemen, St. Louis, Aiwrnli, and Lierrach. 

Tur Bears ark Committing svcn RavaGeks in the wild parts of Wisconsin 
that the set s are lying from their homes. The newspapers declare that 
the animals no longer confine their visits to farmers’ plg-pens, but boldly 
approach their dwellings and apply for admittance at kitchen duors and bed- 
rocm windows. 

Memuers or Rrvie Corrs will be delighted to know that by the 4ith 
rae LIL, cap. 4, sec. 11, they are entitled to wear hair-powcer free of 


Tux Tanirva Barrertes continue to fire at any passing vessel which 
appears to afford a gooa mark. The Pe likaan, a Dutch vessel, was lately 
fired upon, when two men were killed, and one was seriously wounded. 

Tux Secretary or Strate ror War has given directions that all the 
soldiers who lost their kits and clothing ut the explosion of the Kastern 
Monarch shall receive as a remuneration for their losses £6 17s. for sergeants, 
and £5 23, 6d. for privates. 

A Rerconctitation is said to have taken place between the Hon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Norton over the deathbed of their son, recently deceased at Paris. 


A LICENSE HAS BEEN ONTAINED for the erection of a new powder-magazine 
in the township of Standish. ‘The site is within a few yards of the highway 
on the Chorley road, and therefore a most ineligible situation for such 
premises. 

Masor Stan.ky Goven has received the Victoria Cross for bravery in the 
war in India; also Captain Haydon Shelbary, Captain Mockworth 
Clogstown, Lieutenant Ifummon Lyster, Lieutenant Dalrymple Prendergast, 
and Private Whirlpool. This man won the honour by a bravery aimost 
prodigious. In carrying away wounded men under fire he received seven- 
teen wounds, one of which ‘*nearly severed his head from his body.” 

A Banaver tock place last week at Nairn in honour of the 78th 
Tlighlanders, and to welcome their return from India. 

Sin Joun Dean Paut axp Ma. Sreanan were released on Friday week 
from Woking prison, after having undergone four years’ penal servitude. 

Tne Liverroo. Cxamurer or Commerce having directed the attention of 
the New York and Boston Chembers to the subject of the abuses of seamen 
on board ship, and the discussions in the British Admiralty Court respect- 
ing collisions at sea, it has been discussed by them at recent meetings, to 
good effect, we hope. 

A MasriaGe is ON THE TAPIs between a worthy resident magistrate of 
a neighbouring county and an accomplished lady who has been subjected 
to persecution and annoyance at Rathronan and elsewhere, the facts of 
which are fresh in public recollection.—Limerick Chronicle. Miss 
Arbuthnot is the lady in question, we presume. Whut will Mr. Carden do ?| 

Mason-Genenrar Str James Hore Grane has been appointed to the local 
rank of Lieutenant-General in China. 

Tue Tria or THe Woman charged with the murder of a child by hanging 
it head downwards from a bedstead is adjourned till next Sessions. 


Arr in France.—An important step with regard to the future encou- 
ragement of art and provision for artists has just been suggested to the 
Government, and is likely to be eagerly adopted. ‘The French Government 
has always been extremely desirous of helping art and creating prosperity 
and exclusiveness among its followers. A fund of most magnificent 
amount is to be placed at the disposition of the Minister des Beaux Arts, for 
the copying of all the chef-d’ceuvris of every master and every time now 
existing in Europe. One object of this measure is to remedy the injury 
done to art by the decay of the great’ masterpieces of which time 
is fast obliterating all trace, save that left by tradition of their 
beauty. These copies are to form un especial gallery. The first 
rlists are to be employed, and a building of gigantic pretensions is to be 
erected for their reception. The idea is one possessing every element of 
grandeur and common sense at the same time, and the nation will be sure 
ty applaud a measure which flatters so strongly that propensity to attirer a 
soi which Napoleon declared at St, Helena to be the most striking feature 
in the French character.— Letter yrom Paris. 


Tar Apvent or WINTER.—Winter has come suddenly upon us. Thick 
ice was found on the ponds near London on Sunday morning, and accounts 
flowing in from all parts of the country inform us that summer has bidden 
adieu to all parts of the island. In North and East Yorkshire a heavy fall 
of snow set in on Friday week. On the wolds and moors the snow fell very 
thick. Wristol and Bath were visited with snowstorms in the course of 
Saturday and Sunday, and on the night of the latter day there was a very 
sharp frost. In the Lake district oa Saturday morning the landscape was 
sheeted in snow. Snow has fallen in Ircland and Scotland. At Edinburgh 
on Friday the thermometer was from six to cight degrees below the freezing 
point, and ice fully half an inch in thickness was formed upon the lochs 
around Arthur’s Scat. 

Sanrrary Srark or Wixpsor.—In consequence of the prevalence of 
typhus fever among the troops quartered at Windsor, « new inquiry into 
the sanitary state of that town has been set on foot. Ata special ineeting 
of the Board of Health held at the Townhall a few days since, the Mayor 
stated that, in consequence of « letter he had received from the Privy Council 
Ottice, inquiries had been made of the various medical men of the town, 
including the oflicers of the union, the surgeon ‘of the intirmary, &e., and 
he was glad to learn that the general health of the town had never been in 
& more satisfactory condition. 


Tue Anriance.—An article against England written in a tone of unpa- 
ralleled insclence has appeared simultaneously in several prefectoral organs. 
This article, written, it is supposed, in a French Government office, is now 
reproduced in the columns of the Presse. Init England is solemnly warned 
that an hour of trial approaches which may put an end to her greatness 
for ever. She is repeatedly descrived as being in a state of manifest 
decadence. Her statesmen reel and stagger like drunken men; have an 
impediment in their speech; and, from conscious weakness, catch at straws, 
act at random, and are incapable of declaring what they mean. The 
present Government of France, in a kind and compassionate spirit, has 
never sought io take advantage of the pitiable state of its neighbour. Now, 
however, that all is ready for the Congress, England, who but a little while 
ago was most clumorous for one, appears likely to ‘‘go back from her 
word.” The writer is even yet loth to say too severe things of a late ally. 
He will not prematurely discuss this new act of “ tergiversation ” until he 
officially knows its character. But if it should turn out that the language 
of two recent articles in a London journal is really the expression of the 
views of the Foreign Office, then wecan but point to the “fatal downfal of 
4a great Power which will henceforth be delegated to a second rank. We 
shall tell England that she has lived (qu'elle a vécu), and that her Queen 
has now nothing else to do but to look on passively while Europe frames 
decrees with or without her.” 

Tuk New Sream-vatreries.—These frigates are to be cased with iron 
of the same thickness (4} inches) as that used in the old floating-batteries ; 
but the vessels, when completed, will sit more lightly on the water, and 
will be far more elegant in appearance, and, in fact, will hardly be dis- 
tinguishable from an ordinary frigate. ‘hey will have great beam, nearly 
equal to that of the Great Eastern. Tteir superior lightness over the old 
flouting-battery will be due to their being only partially covered with 
plates, which will be confined to the sides of the vessel above and for a short 
distance below the water line, and neither the head nor the stern of the 
vessel will be covered. ‘Che head will be fitted with a false bow or sheathing 
to conceal her real purpose—that of running down hostile vessels; but after 
her first encounter with an enemy this false bow will be broken and will fall 
off, cach vessel will be fitted with engines of immense power in proportion 
to the tonnage. 

Orrictat Siavery.—The French Minister of Justice has sent a circular 
to the various judges, law officers, and magistrates, which Strongly reminds 
one of the sumptuary edicts of the middle ages. They are invited—a fune- 
tionary knows what that word means—to abstain from appearing in public 
in coloured clothes ; they must restrict themselves to a black suit and white 
choker. Cigar-smoking in the strects is also prohibited, and messieurs les 
magistrats are also told that they must not have country houses, as sleeping 
out of town is considered detrimental to the interests of the ‘service.”’— 


Tur Murper or Counr Anvit1.—Major Burazzi, who was in command 
of the gendarmes at the Dragoon Barracks on the 5th last, when Anviti was 
murdered, has been degraded by the Sardinian Government. He was imme- 
diately recalled to Turin, where, it is said, King Victor Emmanuel received 
him with chilling severity, simply remarking, ‘That he thought he had 
perished in the encounter with the Parmesan mob, but he now saw he was 
mistaken,” 


OCT. 29, 1859. 


BANQUET TO LORD BROUGHAM. 
Tre banquet by the citizens of Edinburgh to Lord Brougham took 
place on Wednesday evening. About 650 sat down to dinner, and | 
about 100 ladies and gentlemen were present as spectators, ‘ 

Yhe Lord Provost having, in appropriate language, proposed * The 
health of the noble Lord,” : : 

Lord Brougham rose to replyamid manifestations of Trea 
and delight. After acknowledzing the honour that had bee 
his Lordship went into the general questions of the day. 
to the instances of gross bribery and corruption lately disel 
land, and expressed great gratification that in Scotlan 
tion did not exist at all. Until it 
unflinching, and strong hand the Constitution of this country would be | 
upon its trial. That it would survive he entertained no doub 
ie entertained no doubt that that corruption would yet be entirely 
extirpated. He adverted, in affecting terms, to the many chances that 
had taken place since his last appearance in Edinburgh, twenty.-tive 
years ago, and expressed his pain to think that he was the survivor now 
of nearly all his private friends. One change, however, he found of a 
more happy deseription—he had survived those rancours and delusions 
of party which then to some extent prevailed — those delusions which 
allowed no merit in an adversary, and admitted no fault in a 
friend. Referring to the affairs of Italy, he said that, whatever 
motive had originated the late war, a ceriain amount of good had 
come out of it—a very great step had been taken towards the inde- 
pendence of the [taliaa people ; and his hope was to see them under 
the King of Sardinia, as the only practicable mode of ensuring their 
independence. Alluding to France, he pictured the great tempter 
holding out before that natjon the laurel, the emblem of warlike glory 
and expressed his hope the the French would not be deceived by it! 
and he described the tempter as likewise offering to this country the 
apple, the emblem of the fruits of the earth, and trying to lull this 
country into a false security, leading it to abandon its’ preparations for 
defence. In this last he knew that the tempter would fail. This 
country, he said, did not distrust its neighbour, but it trusted to itself. 
Its duty was to be prepared by sea and land in every way in which an 
attack was possible, so as to render it impossible not only that the attack 
should succeed, but that it should be attempted. We did the best both 
for our neighbour and ourselves by being completely and absolutely 
prepared for whatever might happen.— His Lordship was received 
throughout with great applause. 

Among the toast of the evening were: ‘The Education of the 
People,” proposed by the Lord Advocate; ‘ Tne College of Justice,” 
proposed by Lord Brougham; * ‘I'he English Bar,” by Professor Aytoun: 
and among the other speakers were the Duke of Argyll, Professor 
Villans, Mr. Robert Chambers, and others. 


t enthusiasm 
sn paid him, 
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osed in Eng- 
otlanid electoral corrup- 
a8 extirpited with a steady, 
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THE STRIKE. 

Tuts contest still continues, accompanied with indications that it is 
beginning to tell seriously against such of the men as persist in their 
refusal to resume work. Ata meeting held on Monday night in St. 
Martin's Hall Mr. Potter admitted that the dividend paid that day was 
smaller than usual. ‘This shows that the supplies from the provinces 
are falling off, and, with the winter setting in, the prospect for the 
men is gloomy. The recent returns of the Registrar-General prove 
that the mortality among the wives and families of the operatives in 
the building trades is excessive. In fact, there is too much reason for 
the paiaful reflection that scores of innocent persons and young children 
are perishing from sheer want. At the meeting a resolution was passed 
appealing to the public for supgort. 


MorTALITY OF THE STRIKE.—The Registrar-General has fallen upon the 
plan of recording the deaths which arise in the metropolis under the pre- 

umption of being caused by the strike in the building trade. Turning to 
his last account, issued on Tuesday, we find that during the past week 
forty-eight individuals belonging to the building classes died. It would, of 
course, be manifestly unfair to say that this is a mortality which would have 
been entirely saved had there been no strike, andwe observe that the 
Kegistrar-General does not give us corresponding tigures of last or previous 
years, so that a proper judgment on this point may be formed. But it can 
scarcely be denied that the privations which the building operatives now 
sulfer produce an excessive mortality. And it is all the more pitiable to 
perceive that the sufferers are chiefly children who die at the breasts and 
knees of their mothers for want of proper sustenance. 

Incork1GipL¥.—Charles Horatio Fitzherbert, described as ‘a sinister- 
looking man, fifty-four years of age,” was lately sentenced at Southampton 
to ten years’ penal servitude for housebreaking. While awaiting his trial, 
in Southampton gaoi, he made the following statement, in writing :—“ Sir, 
I beg to state in the year 1826 I was tried at Newgate, London, in thename 
of Thomas Smith, in May sessions, and sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, for privately stealing in a dwelling-house. In the year 1832, in April, at 
Newgate, London, I was tried in the name of Henry Smith, ani capitally 
convicted for a burglary, and sentenced to death. After waiting a few 
weeks my sentence was commuted to transportation for life. I was sent to 

Van Diemen's Land. I obtained a conditional pardon in the year 1836, I 
returned to this country. In the year 1838 I was tried at Maidstone, in the 
county of Kent, in the name of Thomas Harrigan, July sessions, and 
received a sentence of twelve months for housebreaking.—Charles Horatio 
Fitzherbart.” 

Liavor Law at Brrst.—The Mayor of Brest has issued a decree, from 
which we extract two clauses :—‘‘ Any man found stretched out in the pub- 
lic streets, in a state incapable of taking care of himself, by reason of 
drunkenness, shall be considered as causing an obstruction to the circula- 
tion. Any tavern-keeper who may have supplied the liquor with which 
any individual may have made himself drunk to the extent aforesaid shall 
be deemed and taken to have been drunk himself, and shall be punished 
accordingly.” 

Tue Disrurpances IN St, Groncr’s-1n-THE-East.—At the Middlesex 
Sessions on ‘Tuesday the indictment against Mr. John Petersen for resisting 
what he believes to be Popish practices in St. George’s-in-the-Eust was duly 
proceeded with, to a certain stage. The defendant surrendered in discharge 
of his bail. Mr. Sleigh explained that the prosecution was framed under 
the Toleration Act, and that the defendant was charged with disturbing 
public worship, After the speech of the prosecuting counsel the Assistant 
Judge wisely interfered, and expressed the hope that the indictment would 
be withdrawn, The Assistant Judge also remarked that, if the ordinary 
Services in churches and chapels were conducted with simplicity, such un- 
seemly exibitions would not be heard of. A verdict of not guilty was taken, 
amid some applause in court. 
often Mcrper or Prestpent Gerrearp’s Davourer.—The murderer of 
the daughter of General Geffrard, President of Hayti, has been arrested. 
This man, whose name is Sanon, has confessed that the crime was the result 
ofa conspiracy to overthrow the Government, the plan of the conspirators 
being to kill the President’s daughter in order to attraet the President to 
the theatre of the crime and then to kill him. Sauon states that it was 
two 1men named Cochotte and Zamor who instigated him to commit the 
crime, and that, whilst the latter provided him with a gun, the former took 
him to the vicinity of the General’s house and showed him the window 
through which he was to fire at Madame Bianfort (the daughter). ‘* You,’ 
Suid Cochotte, ‘shall do the little execution, and I will do the great 
one.” Several other conspirators have been taken into custody. 

Tuk Rey. James Bonwewn.—The Bishop of London has caused formal 
Notice to be served upon the Rey. Jomes Bonwell, Incumbent of St. Philip’s, 
Stepney, of his Lordship’s intention to issue a commission for inquiring 
into the grounds of the scandal existing against him in reference to the birth 
and subsequent death of an illegitimate child at Stepney. : 

Dearu on SNowpon.—Mr. Cox, the son of a clergyman in Derbyshire, 
arrived at Llanberris on Sunday; and, though the day was inauspicious, 
and the mountain covered with snow, he resolved to ascend Snowdon. He 
had not procesded far, however, when the guide saw that Mr. Cox was 
faltering, and on arriving at the summit he fainted from exhaustion and 
coli. Nevertheless, he resolved to descend to Beddgalert, notwithstanding 
the greater difficulties of that side of the mountain. ‘The guideremonstrated, 
Mr. Cox was determined, and on he went, through the mist and the driving | 
snow. Two miles farther, and Mr. Cox again fainted, and lost so completely 
the use of his limbs that the guide, a smal) man and advanced in years, 
feeling the impossibility of carrying him, and the danger of the approaching 
night on the mountain, placed the young man as comfortably as he, could, 
aud told him he taust go for help. ‘ How fur?” “‘I'wo miles.” To this 
he made no reply, aud the guide made all haste to the nearest farm, 
nearly two hours elapsing before the guide returned with two companions. 
Mr. Cox was found about a hundred yards from the place at which he was 
left, having apparently struggled and ‘rolled there. Me was insensible, and 
expired before he reached the house. 


| be perfectly able to cope with any fleet that may be opposed to us. We 
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GENERAL PEEL ANDO THE NATIONAL DEF 


At a meeting of an agricultural association at Huntingdon, lately, 


General Peel made a snveen in reference to the national d 
said : I can sl from my aud T wilt not conceal fom | 
you, that the introduction of steam and railroads has materially affected | 
the security which this country formerly derived from her insular 
position. Large bodies of troops may now be suddenty collected and | 
suddenly landed upon any part of th» coast, aad it is the universal 
opinion of all the great military and naval authorities of this country 
that we should always be prepared to meet such an emergency. ‘That 
Preparation must consist in maintaining the fleet in such a state as to 


' 
it, 


must also be prepared to meet an enemy landing with force sufficient 
in the first instance to check them until we can call out our reserves. | 
Those reserves naturally consist of the militia of the country. Of that | 
militia I cannot speak too highly. We must also depend upon 
those volunteers whose zeal and exertions in the matter of drill 
are beyond all praise. Without previous drill all volunteering 
efforts would be useless. I would, therefore, urge upon every county 
to keep up its militia, if possible to the full quota, and where volunteer 
corps exist to do everything in its power to maintain them. If those 
steps are carried out. depend upon it you need have no fear of an inva- 
sion. In a country like this occasional difficulties must occur. 
An Indian ditliculty has just been overcome. We have now 
a Chinese difficulty on hand; and but for the good sense and forbear- 
ance of Governor Douglas we should have had an American difficulty 
also. The only way to prevent these occurrences is to be always pre- 
pared to meet them. Next to the efficiency of the army, probably that 
Which concerns you most is the expense of the army. I have seen it 
stated, at agricultural meetings and elsewhere, that we had very little 
indeed to show for our money. But it must be remembered that we 
have an empire on which the sun never sets; that we have possessions 
and colonies in every part of the globe; and that ships and troops are 
required to protect them, It is impossible, therefore, scattered as 
those troops are, to show any vast number in any one spot; and Sir 
Erskine Perry, when he spoke upon this subject, might have recollected 
that India was saved by the aid of 190,000 of her Majesty's troops, 
whilst we had at the same time 100,000 in this country, and 42,000 in 
the colonies. So, also, with regard to military works and barracks : 
you see very little of them, yet the expense is enormous. No person 
could have entered into the Army Estimates with a greater determina- 
tion to cut them down to the lowest possible point consistently with 
their pertect efficiency than I did; but L rose from their consideration 
with the most perfect conviction that, instead of asking too much from 
the House of Commons, I could have spent a good deal more with 
advantage to the country. I was, indeed, obliged to postpone many 
works which would have proved economical and highly beneficial. 
Under these circumstances I cannot hold out to you any hope that either 
the present or any future Secretary of State will have it in his power 
greatly to reduce the Army Estimates; for if you intend to maintain 
yourselves in perfect security you must keep up the army to its present 
strength.” 


Frencn Navat Prerarations,—the Paris correspondent of the Morning 
Herald reports the progress of warlike preparations in the port of ‘Coulon : 
“At ‘Toulon there are at the present moment no less than fwenty-two 
slips for building line-of-battle ships and heavy corvettes; and every one 
Of those slips is occupied by ihe shell of a vessel, at which the shipwrights 
are working from dawn until twilight. Moreover, fifteen line-of-battle 
ships are in harbour en commission de port; a fortnight would be amply 
Sutlicient to prepare them for sea, and a telegram trom the Minister of 
Marine in Paris would provide them at a day’s notice with numerous and 
well-trained crews, All these vessels mount rifled guns. At anchor in 
the roadstead may be seen the ungainly hulls of the floating-batteries, each 
with its full complement of coals, men, guns, and powder. These batteries 
may not sail well; they may behave very badly in a sea way; but they 
are armed with fifty rifled 50-pounders, and as they are invulnerable, cased 
entirely with the new iron plates, their fire in a naval action would be as 
deadly as that of a crack frigate.’ Speaking of the plates with which the 
ships are coated, the correspondent writes:—‘ They are not iron, but 
an amalgam of iron, steel, and another substance, the nature or 
name of which I have, notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts, 
been unable to ascertain. But the composition is much lighter than 
iron, and enables the thickness of the plates to be immensely increased, 
while their impenetrability to shot, conical or otherwise, has been tully proved. 
It is with these plates that the floating-batteries, the gun-boats, and the 
steam-rams are now protected; and it is quite obvious, whatever may be 
the merits of the Armstrong gun, that the shot from it passing through the 
old plates by no means proves that it would be so successful against the new 
description of blindage., Of tha seventy-two new transports ordered to 
be built, some fifteen or twenty are already afloat. Independently of 
the crew, ot are built to carry each 6000 men. This sounds very like 
exaggeration, but your nautical readers will easily understand that such is 
not the case when they hear that these transports are as large as a 120-gun 
ship, and that they mount no guns.” 


Tne Bonapartes aNp tHe Porpr.—A somewhat remarkable letter, 
signed ‘* Louis Napoleon Bonaparte,” has been reproduced, and attributed 
to the present ruler of France as having been written by him to Pope 
Gregory XVI, when a young man, and in the year 1831, at the time when 
the Prince was in the Romagna, endeavouring to do something tor Italian 
independence. The Monitevr is now instructed to say that this letter was 
not written by the Emperor, but by the brother of his Majesty, who died in 
1831. That brother was also a Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. The letter itself 
was as follows :—‘*M, —— will tell your Holiness the truth as to the 
situation of things here. Heinforms me that your Holiness was afilicted 
at learning that we are in the midst of those who have revolted against the 
temporal power of the Court of Rome. The Romagnois, in particular, are 
intoxicated with liberty. They are to arrive this evening at Terni, and I 
must do them the justice to say that among them there is not one who 
attacks the chief of religion. This is owing to their chiefs being most 
estimable men, who prove that their attachment to religion is as great as 
their love of temporal independence. It appears that what is decidedly 
wished for is a separation of the temporal and spiritual powers. I state 
the truth, and I supplicate your Holiness to believe that I have no ambi- 
tion. I can also affirm that I have heard all the young men, even the least 
moderate, deciare that if Gregory will abandon temporal power they will 
adore him: they will become the warmest supporters of true religion, 
purified by a great Pope, the basis of which religion is the most liberal book 
that exists—the Holy Scriptures.—Lovis Napo.eon Bonaparte.” 

Tur Frencn Canxaptans.—Some time ago a few of the ultra French 
Canadian journals indulged in language which seemed to breathe senti- 
ments liitie short of rebellion, and even defiance, towards the mother 
country. Ample antidotes to the poison have recently appeared in 
addresses to the Governor, as well as in articles to which a prominent place 
hus been given in the more respectable journals published by our French 
fellow-subjects. In an address recently presented to the Governor-General 
by the Mayor and Corporation of the City of the Three Rivers—next to 
Quebec the most ancient, as it is still the most thoroughly I’rench, of the | 
cities of Lower Canada—we read :— The population of this city, and espe- 
cially of the district of Three Rivers, is composed almost exclusively of 
French Canadians ; we are proud of first having the opportunity, publicly 
and solemnly, of repudiating and rejecting with our whole strength the 
injurious doubt that a certain article in a Montreal journal may have given 
birth to respecting the loyalty of the French Canadian population ot this 
province. Lhe remembrance of the ancient mother country may still be | 
lively in our hearts ; we may be proud of the glory acquired by the great 
nation from which we are descended ; but these sentiments, however natural 
they may be, will never cause us to forget the amount of liberty and 
happiness we enjoy under the title of British subjects. Of this title, and | 
this liberty which it ensures us, we feel proud and happy; and never can 
we entertain the unworthy and culpable thought of betraying for one 
instant the Government wiich has so generously given us, and which is 
willing and able still to perpetuate to us, these advantages, any more than 
we can for one instant flinch before whatever enemy of the British empire 
may undertake to rob us of thei.” 

Forewarnep.—The visionary of the Castle of Ham is now upon the 
throne of France. The prophet of the cave has become the executive chief 
of his nation. Should it be our lot to sulfer at his hands, our children will 
wonder at the blindness which saw, without profiting by the sight, this 
triumph of dogged tenacity and deliberate resolution, ‘* You knew the 
vigorous consistency of the man,” they will naturally say, ‘‘you had his 
book, you learnt his theories, you were forewarned, why were you not fore- 
armed !"—Satnrday Review, 

ConrLaGRaTION av Bermonpsey.—A terrible conflagration raged on 
Tuesday morning at Bermondsey, inflicting a loss of several thousands of 
pounds. ‘Timber buildings, workshops, warehouses, and tenements were 
either destroyed or severely injured. The fire commenced in what is called 
White’s Ground, and lit up the spires and streets for miles round. 


| 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S EXPEDITION. 
Tuk following is an extract from a reply by Captain M‘Clintock to 
some queries addressed to him by Mr. Selby, of Spalding 


Dublin, Octobe 


riz, 1859, 


In my published report I simply stuted the i-tding facts of our dise 
coverics. There was not room to express opinions ; besides which, 
I wished that all interested rv rs should draw Uvar own inferences, 
Che boat was only sixty-fiv from the ship, and I believe it to 
have been returning for mort visions. The two skeletons found 
in it were probably the boutk rs—men unable to march with the 


others, all of whom I suppose 

distance without the boat. The 
country —the early spring, at 
affords no game whatever. F 
regard to provisions, you will obs 
tobacco, It is clear that these alone will not sustam life. 


have proceeded for the short remaining 
re Was ammunition in abundance, but the 
when our countrymen were there— 
quimaux cannot live there. With 
that [ mentioned chocolate, tea, and 
You are doubt- 


less aware that an unusually large quantity of solid animal food is 
Necessary, even to men in vigorous health, in cold climates. Had 
the country been cipable of sustaining natives, not one of these 


traces would have remained for us to gather up. With respect to 
an overland expedition, you may recollect that such wus sent out 
by the Admiralty under a Iudson’s Bay er, Mr. Anderson, in 
1855, in preference to a naval expedition by Barsow's Strait. Mr. A, 
descended the Black River to its mouth, and discovered traces of Europeans 
upon Montreal Island. Therefore, [do not think further records will be 
found by a second expedition over the same ground. You will observe that 
my first care was to reach Montreal Isiand and Point Ozle, where 
Anderson’s search terminated, ani, after re-examining those positions, to 
complete the search thence to where the lost people landed from their ships. 
The greater part of this painfully-interesting route was gone over three 
times—twice by Lieutenant Hobso ud onee by myself. The natives re- 
peatedly told us that all the white people had dieJ.”’ 

Mr. William Snow, himself an Arctic voyager, is of a different 
opinion, and advocates yet another expedition. He believes that many 
ot the crews are yet alive, and among the Ksquimaux. He asks for 
further exertions in the name of Sir Johu Franklin's officers and sea- 
men yet unaccounted for. Mr. Snow has his own views with regard to 
the manner in which our lost countrymen must have acted, starting 
from this principle, that a number of individuals seeking the means of 
subsistence in these barren regions would never find them, while a few 
might, Arguing, then, from this principle, and with the light of recent 
discoveries to add force to his conjectures, Mr. William Snow surmises 
that, after reaching the southern part of King William's Island, the 
crews of the Lre/us and Terror would have civided into three, possibly 
into four, parties. One of these would probably have directed its course 
to Back’s River; a second, westward ; a third, eastward; while a fourth 
may have endeavoured to get back to the ships. Such are the conjec- 
tures of Mr. Snow as to the probable action of our unfortunate coun- 
trymen when death, by frost or famine, was staring them in the face. 
He thinks that these conjectures, which he had announced before any 
certain intelligence with respect to the missing ships and crews had 
reached us, have been in every way contirmed by the partial but certain 
information which we have now obtained. Mr. Snow's ultimate con- 
clusion is that many of our countrymen may be, and probably are, still 
dragging out a miserable existence among the wretched tribes of 
Esquimaux, and that it is our bounden duty co forward to them instant 
succour and relief. 

The following is the inscription on the stone which has heen erected 
to the memory of Sir John Franklin and his comrades on the spot 
where they passed their first winter in the Arctic regions :— 

To the memory of Franklin, Crozier, Vitzjames, and all their gal- 
lant brother officers and faithful companions who have suffered and 
perished in the cause of science und the service of their country, 
This tablet is erected near the spot where they passed their first Arcue 
winter, and whence they issued forth to conquer dilliculties or to die. It 
commemorates the grief of their udmiring countrymen and friends, and the 
anguish, subdued by faith, of her who has lost in the heroic leader of the 
expedition the most devoted and atfecuuonate of husbands. ‘And so He 
bringeth them unto the haven where they would be.’ 1855. This stone has 
been intrusted to be aflixed in its place by the oflicers and crew of the Ame- 
rican expedition, commanded by Lt. H. J. Martsvein, iu search of Dr. Kane 
and his companions, 

The United Service Gazette states that Lady Franklin has presented 
the steamer /‘0 to Captain M‘Ulintock as a reward for his meritorious 
services. 
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Sir Grornck Grey.—A letter from Mr. Lathom DBrowne, one of the 
deputation to the Duke of Neweastle, on the subject of the removal of Sir 
George Grey from the Governorslip of the Cape, scys :—" After intimating 
his entire concurrence with the views held by us of the extraordinary ad- 
ministrative powers of Sir George Grey, the Duke informed us that, by his 
despatch of August last, he hud practically overruled tLe decision of his 
predecessor, though he could not say that that decision was not justified. 
That despatch had crossed Sir George Grey at sea, but a copy had been sent 
to him since his arrival in England, and he expected his decision without 
delay. It now rested with Sir G. Grey to decide whether or not he would 
return to the colony as its Governor.” 

Sir W. Anmsrrona’s Rir.tp 32-rpovnpErR —We regret to learn that 
the 32-pounder gun, of tie ordinary muzzle-loading service type, which 
was given to Sir William Armstrong to be riiled according to a new method 
of rifling common ordnance Jately devised by him (called the ‘ shunting- 
groove”? method), has burst in the proofs to which it has been subjected. 
The principle upon which it was rifled was the very ingenious one of wlow- 
ing the projectile to enter and pass into the gun by grooves in which it 
moved freely, and causing it to pass out uguin, onthe explosion of the 
charge, through other grooves which it fitted tightly, and which imparted 
rotary motion to it. We also find that in the large “ Armstrong gun?* 
lately produced by him Sir Williim has considerably moditied his 
original method of construction.— Mechanics’ Magazine, 

Murper on THE Hien Seas.—A foreigner was sentenced to death on 
Wednesday at the Central Criminal Court. His name is Charles Annois, a 
Portuguese seaman. He was a passenger on board the Jargaret, of 
Hartlepool, which left Lisbon on the Iltn of August, Me haa u quarrel 
With some of the seamen about work which he had engaged to perform. 
In the middle of the night he armed hiraself with a five-barreled revolver 
and a knite, and he seems to have cut the throat of Captain Barker, and to 
have made himself ready to murder others of the crew. The only defence 
put up for such frightfully-extravagant conduct was that the prisoner was 
insane; but Mr. Justice Willes said no evidence had proved that such was 
the case. A verdict of “ Guilty” followed, and the learned Judge pronounced 
sentence of death, 

Destructive FLoops 1x Fraxcy.—We have melancholy accounts from the 
south of France of the loss of life anit destruction of property caused by the late 
inundations. A letter from Aubenas, in the Ard&che, informs us that on 
the night of the 15th inst. a tlour-mill at Mayres was carried away by the 
flood. The entire family, six persons in all, together with a neighbour 
who happened to be in the mill ut the time, perished. At Montpezat a man 
was carried away by the waters of a small stream which he crossed on his 
return home and was drowned. A farmer, returning on horseback from 
Montzepat to Aubenas, was drowned in a rivulet which he found on his 
passage. The loss of property is very considerable. Several manufactories 
have been leveled, bridges have been broken down, and roads rendered 
impassable. Accounts from Largentitre state that several persons were 
drowned and much property destroyed in that commune by the inundations 
of the 13th, Mth, and 15th inst. One dead body was found at Chauzon, a 
second at Ruome, and a third in the River Beaume, at Auriolles. The croy 
of chestnuts, which promised to be most abundant, 1s de stroyed by the tloods 
in the communes of Thucyts, Jaujac, Joyeuse, Rosieres, Valgorge, and 
Vallon, 

Mazzint AND GarimaLp1.—M. Mazzini has sent a subscription of two 
hundred trancs to General Garibaldi to help in the purchase of « million of 
muskets. He says he feels sure that all who share his political faith wilh 
also subscribe, for the name of Garibaldi is a guarantee that these arms 
will not be employed merely in the defence of Cxttoliea and the Mincio. 
“These arms,” he emphutically adds, * are to be used by us.” 

Patan Contrery Expiosion.—An explosion occurred at Washington 
Colliery, near Newcastle-on-T'yne, on Saturday morning; four persons, 
three men and a boy, lost their lives by it. [+ was an explosion of fire- 
damp, and it is supposed that one of the men had been working with a 
naked candle, and the foul air, coming in contact with the flame, instanta- 
neously ignited. 7 

Tur Murver anv Suicipe Av Worcrster.—The inqnest on tho body of 
the unfortunate woman, Mrs, ILarris, who drowned herself and her two 
children in the Severn, has ended in the following verdict :— That the 
deceased came to her death by drowning in the River Severn, being at the 
time in a state of temporary insanity caused by the brutal treatment of her 
husband and his sister.” he husband used to beat her, and he did so on 
the day she committed suicide. Vor this assault he has been sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment. 
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TEMPTATION AND FALL. 

Tue old dispute between the classic and romantic schools, that some 
twenty years ago divided the whole literary and artistic world of France 
into two fiercely hostile factions, may be said to have come toa pea¢ eful 
end after the manner of the Villafranca Treaty. The combatants were 
tearing each other to pieces in the face of Europo, and suddenly—left 
off fighting. Mutual concessions were made. ‘I'he disciples of Victor 
Hugo and the “ dishevelled school” of poets discovered some merit of 
thought and language in the ‘periwig-pated’’ muse of Racine. 
Painters of the classic school, who pinned their faith to the scanty 
mantle of Monsieur Ingres, frankly admitted that the canvases of 
Delacroix were something better than mere daubs and eycsores, and 
began to take counsel among themselves whether or not a dragoon's 
helmet and a pair of sandals were suffi- 
cient and probable costume in which to 
represent Achilles or Hector on the field 
of battle. The faith of the ‘‘ Romantics’ 
in sheer ugliness and slovenliness began 
to waver befere the graceful purity of 
Ingres’s two or three exquisite repro- 
ductions of the antique. Béranger 
laughed the classic stereotypes borrowed 
from the Greek mythology—such as 
Aurora with her rosy fingers opening the 
curtains of the day, and the like—into 
utter annihilation, and whipped the “little 
old naked cupids’” of conventional 
allegory away from literature into the 
limbo of eternal ridicule. Rachel 
stepped down from her marble pedestal, 
and condescended to disclaim the thoughts 
and feelings of latter-day heroines. Such 
trimming spirite as Alfred de Musset and 
Paul Delaroche displayed a happy union 
of the merits of both schools, and the 
lion Dumas lay down amicably with the 
lamb Ponsard on the boards of the 
Comédie Francaise. 

The fusion has led to a more healthy 
tone in art and letters than has existed 
in France since the days of Corneille and 
Poussin. Still there can be no doubt to 
which side the sympathies of the French 
people really bend. They have a curious 
love for imitating the antique and induly- 
ing in allseoriaal ehetrestions, with which 
we have little or no sympathy. 

They clothe their mythical personages 
in more probable semblance of human 
beings than formerly. But the taste 
exists much as it did in the time of Louis 
David. There is no harm in it; merely 
it is one foreign to English wsthetic pre- 
dilections. 

We publish this week Engravings from 
a pair of remarkable pictures exhibited in 
the Paris Saloon of the present year, from 
the pencil of M. Celestin Nanteuil (a 
very exquisite draughtsman and brilliant 
colourist, but who has been hitherto more 
celebrated as an illustrator of popular 
works than as a painter), entitled re- 
spectively ‘‘Temptation’’ and ‘ Fall’’ 
(‘* La Seduction’’ et la “ Perdition’), and 
painted in the composite school we have 
alluded to—that is to say, having a so- 
called classic basis, but treated with much 
of the florid realism of the opposing fac- 
tion. The subjects are simple, and even 
obvious ; but a little exception might be 
taken toa want of consistency, or more 
preveiy symmetry, in their arrangement. 

n the picture of “Temptation’’ the 
principle is typified by the «agent; 
whereas in ‘ Fall” the principal person- 
age is clearly the victim. This we admit 
to be hypercritical, and by no means de- 
tracting from the varied merits of a 
cleverly-conceived and very triumphantly- 
executed pair of pictures, which may not 
suit the taste of every Englishman, but 
can be only disliked on the principle that 
some of us dislike clare-—because we are 
not used to it. We do not, on that 
account, deny the excellence of its quality. 


BUCCLEUCH ». BROUGHAM. 


Tue University of Edinburgh has re« 
cently acquired a franchise which cannot 
be exercised without occasioning consider- 
able trouble and excitement. By the Act 
for the Regulation of the Scotch Universi- 
ties it is provided that for the first time 
the University of Edinburgh is to have « 
Chancellor. Of course, there is one man 
to whom opinion both in Scotland and 
England points as the proper person to 
receive all the honour that the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh has to bestow. [J+ 
was a student at Edinburzh, and distin- 
guished at a time when Edinburgh was, 
beyond all seminaries in the kingdom, 
fruitful of great and illustrious men. He 
has devoted almost every leisure moment 
of a long and laborious life to the promo- 
tion of knowledge in all its shapes; and, himself a scholar, a 
mathematician, and a physical inquirer of the first order, he has 
been unwearied in his endeavours to raise the {standard of know- 
ledge and education throughout the country. In his own profession 
he has, by the power of industry and talent, long ago risen to the 
highest post, and as a politician he has filled a conspicuous place 
at a most momentous period in the foremost}; rank of orators and 
statesmen. 

Every one will anticipate us when we say that there is but one mar. 
to whom this description applies, and that that one man is Lord 
Brougham. How fortunate ought Edinburgh to esteem herself that in 
the evening of his life, while he yet possvsses those faculties which 
have for half a century riveted upon him the attention and admira- 
tion of his fellow-countrymen, she has it in her power to offer to 
her most distinguished alumnus an honour not unworthy even 
of his acceptance! What claims Lord Brougham may have to the 
highest place as a statesman, a jurist, sn orator, an author, a 
philosopher, or a scholar, men may reasynably debate; but as the tried 
and consistent friend of education, as one entitled to every mark of dis- 
tinction which the University he has adorned can bestow, he stands 
altogether without a peer, and therefore we should have supposed 
without a competitor. This, however, is not to be. A strong move- 
ment has been commenced in favour of Lord Brougham, but a rival 
appears in the shape of the Duke of Buccleuch. On what precise 
ground the Duke of Buceleuch rests his claim to this high literary 
distinction we do not know. We can hardly imagine that it 1s sought 
to make this a political contest ; but, if it be, we say that the Duke of 
Buccleuch is almost unknown in that capacity. In the paths of litera- 
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ture or science he is wholly unknown. He neither is, nor, as far as 
| we know, has ever pretended to be, anything more than a nobleman of 
high rank and large possessions, whose unblemished character has not 
discredited, and whose moderate abilities have done nothing to illus- 
trate, his position. If the Duke of Buccleuch be elected it will be 
inseribed on his monument that he was the first Chancellor of the 
University of Edinburgh. If Lord Brougham be elected it will form a 
prominent incident in the history of the University that her first 


Chancellor was Henry Brougham. That is the exact difference between | 


| the two men. In the one case the University gives, in the other she 


receives, honour. In the one case she does homage to the objects for the 
promotion of which universities ;are instituted, in the other she pays a 
servile tribute to mere rank. 


STRIKES AND TRADES’ UNIONS. 

Mr. ApAM Brack has delivered a lecture on wages, trades’ unions, 
and strikes to a crowded meeting of the working classes in Edinburgh, 
the city he represents in Parliament. The Lord Provost presided ; and 
the lecturer, notwithstanding that his views were on some points inimical] 
to those entertained by the majority of his audience, was attentively 
listened to, and, on the whole, well received. ‘‘ No doubt,” he said, 
‘*combinations of workmen have been legalised by the Act of 1825, and 
very properly so. Sut, if workmen may combine to fix prices and 
resolve upon the conditions on which they will dispose of their labour, 
even-handed justice requires, and the law provides, that the same 
rights be accorded to the employers. They may unite to lower the rate 
of wages and to agree on the conditions on which they will engage 
workmen. If the workmen may legally 


have recourse to a strike to compel a rise 
of wages, or any other concession, the em- 
ployers may also legally resort to a lock- 
out to compel a reduction of wages, or 
an acceptance of any other terms. When 
I say this I by no means approve a lock- 
out. Both may be legal, but very inex- 
pedient, and it is dangerous for either the 
one party or the other to exercise this 
extreme power. It is like the House of 
Commons to stop the supplies—a power 
which may be held up ix terrorem, but 
which is never exercised. When such 
intestine contests occur they are accom- 
panied with most of the evils that attend 
national wars. The country which is the 
theatre of the war is devasted, property is 
destroyed, multitudes of innocent persons 
suffer, the belligerents on each side en- 
deavour to do as much damage to the 
other side as possible, disease and crime 
and death follow in the track of war, and, 
after disaster has done its worst to both 
parties, very often, from sheer exhaustion, 
they patch up a peace which leaves both 
parties in much the same condition as 
they were before the beginning of the con- 
flict. Such is the usual course of these 
unhappy internecine contests, which are 
as disastrous within their own bounds as 
the wars of nations within the territories 
of the belligerents. Both parties strive 
to destroy the property of the other— 
the workmen try to reduce the employers 
to bankruptcy ; the employers try to starve 
the workmen into obedience. Multitudes 
who take no part in the strike, but desire 
to remain at peace, are thrown out of 
employment. Wives and children ae 
reduced to beggary, crime becomes more 
rampant, and disease and death thin 
their numbers. This was all painfully 
illustrated by the great strike of the 
colliers in Lanarkshire, Renfrew, and 
Sturling, in 1837. According to Dr. 
Cleland’s ‘ Statistics of Glasgow,’ the loss 
inflicted on that city and the surrounding 
districts by the increase in the price of 
coals from the Ist of March to the Ist of 
November, 1837, was £487,000. Such 
was the destruction of property among the 
innocent inhabitants of Glasgow. The loss 
sustained by the colliers themselves, trom 
stoppage of wages for twenty-six weeks, 
was £78,000. The loss occasioned to 
others by the strike, although most of 
them were opposed to it, was £111,000, 
The total loss was £678,000. We have 
4 melancholy instance of the intense 
suffering which must often be endured by 
the numerous victims of these strikes in 
the case of Daniel Locke, a plasterer, 
who lately committed suicide in London, 
leaving behind him a paper containing 
these words—‘The strike—the ruinous 
strike! God protect my unfortunate 
family!’ The rash act of this paneer? 
man has made his case public, but who 
can tell how many innocent victims of 
the pride and folly of others weep in their 
desolate homes cnheetied and unseen ?” 
After quoting several passages from the 
last number of the Edinburgh Reviev, 
Mr. Black described the late attemptea 
coercion of a firm at Coventry. ‘‘ In Co- 


ventry,” he said, ‘a principal firm pro- 


TEMPTATION, 


We learn, therefore, with unfeigned surprise that the Duke of 
Buccleuch has allowed his name to be brought forward on this occasion 
It is not well to embark in a contest in which failure will bring certain 
discredit, and success neither henour nor profit. We cannot imagine 
that the Duke of Buccleuch can seriously covet a triumph over a man 
now in his eightieth year, who had already achieved distinction before 
the Duke of Buccleuch was born. Why should he seek to penetrate 
into a sphere for which his antecedents have not fitted him, and where 
he can only succeed by displacing an older and a worthier competitor > 
We trust that Edinburgh will not take it amiss if we remind her that 
she cannot afford, after having rejected Mr Macaulay for her repre- 
sentative in favour of Mr. Cowan, to set aside J,.rd Brougham in order 
to confer her highest literary distinction on ti» Duke of Buccleuch. 
Jerusalem stoned her prophets, but we shall no believe till we sce it 
that Edinburgh sets aside the last, and perhaps the most illustrious, of 
the original projectors of the Ldinlurgh Review tor the sake of a mere 
man ot rank. ‘To Lord Brougham personally the result of the contest 
| can be but of little importance. He has achieved his position, and 

from that position no cabal, literary or political, has t' ‘lightest power 
to move him; but to the University of Edinburgh tls case is very 
different. She is entering on a new career, and has, «~ rust frankly 
say, much lost ground to redeem. If competitive examination has done 
nothing else, it has, at any rate, thrown a strong light on the present 
state of education in Scotland. Edinburgh has not to sustain—-she has 
to redeem—her reputation, and it will be indeed an evil omen if the 
first step she takes in her new career be to show that she thinks more 


of rank and wealth than of the highest literary exploits and attain- 
ments,— 7 vines, 


posed some changes, but the operatives’ 
society would permit no alteration in the 
smallest particular; the workpeople of 
the firm were satisfied with the proposed 
changes, and refused to turn out. Then 
began scenes of violence that excited sur- 
prise far beyond the bounds of Coventry ; 
the men who continued at work were 
stoned and beaten, and no protection 
which the magistrates could afford enabled 
them to go home after their work. They 
requested to be taken to the police- station 
for safety. ‘The town-clerk declared, in 
the name of the watch committee, that 
the peace of the town and the security of 
P the citizens were destroyed. ‘This was 
said on the 9th of June last, and it had been necessary to send 
police every night since the 4th of May to the obnoxious factory to 
escort the workpeople to their own doors, even their homes being no 
longer a place ot refuge. If the inhabitants generally were disturbed 
and scared, what must have been the bondage of society and non- 
society men, who had to pay—the one in purse and the other in person— 
for the tyranny which was destroying their fortunes and the prospects 
of their children? If some were ignorant and misled, there is rea:on 
to believe that the far greater number were thoroughly reluctant, but 
pillaged and coerced.” 

The lecturer then went on to give some particulars of the miners’ 
strikes in Lanarkshire, and of some of the strikes in the town of 
Preston, and proceeded to show the effects of strikes in raising up 
foreign competition. On this point he made the following quotation 
from a recent circular of Messrs. Du Fay and Co., of Manchester :— 


The decreased consumption of cotton in this country has been caused by 
strikes for higher wages at a time when the general state of trade and 
other circumstances did not warrant the advance. But while the consump- 
tion of cotton has decreased here, it has increased in America and other 
countries, and will, we can assure our friends, still further increase if the 
turn-outs do not speedily cease. It has, perhaps, never been sufficiently 
considered by the industrious classes of this and neighbouring districts 
that they are raising a competition to the masters and to themselves 
elsewhere, by persisting in the dangerous course which they now pursue. 
The capacity for production in different parts of the world at competing 
prices is very nicely balanced, and this country possesses now very few ad- 
vantages over rival manufacturing countries. If an article is for any 
length of time neglected here, or not produced in sufficient quantities, it 
will be manufactured in other countries; anda trade once transferred is 


not easily recovered. This view of the disadvantages of the 
ind labour question has not, as far as we are awar b 
yst interested in it. We should, indeed, by 
to convince both masters and men of the j 
subject in this light, in order to brir 
ud, and thus to prevent serious injuries t ' 
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“The proceedings of combined workmen,” s 
ceeding with his lecture, ‘‘are now happily unaceom; 
violence and outrage. But it is not by illeyal yioler 
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sonal liberty may be encroached upon; they rane ane 
intimidation that may be as effectual or even more ¢ [he Rove ’by 
the threat of excommunication was able to control the most 1 werful 


Sovereigns. A similar threat is one of the mo fanbicat inate ‘i 
in the hands of the committees of ey mee Cective Instruments 
unions. When they order a strike, he 
would be a bold man who would preach 
the right of private judgment, and act 
upon it in opposition to the commands of 
the secretcommittee. He would not only 
be shunned by all his companions, but 
reproached and denounced. In most of 
these contests I have no doubt there are 
many who, in their own minds, are satis- 
tied that they are unnecessary and ruinous, 
but are as much afraid of stating their con- 
victions and acting upon them as men 
who live under the nightshade of the 
Inquisition are afraid of professing their 
faith in the right of private judgment, 
lest they should be persecuted for heresy. 
Where such a system of terrorism pre- 
yails there can be no liberty—the best 
energies of men are cramped, and their 
rise in life rendered impossible. The 
eperatives may imagine that I am arguing 
against their interests, but I can assure 
them that nothing in this unhappy system 
excites my indignation so much as the 
injustice and suffering which it inflicts 
upon men and their families. My desire 
is to procure entire freedom to every 
workman to dispose of his labour as he 
pleases. But, could the operatives have 
had their way, the nation would have 
been deprived of the incalculable benefits 
which these inventions have conferred 
upon the community. There would have 
been no power-looms, no spinning-jennies, 
no steam printing-press, no boot-closing 
machines—in short, almost every inven- 
tion which has abridged labour and in- 
creased the comfort and wealth of the 
people has met with determined opposition 
trom the operatives. I believe that in 
almost all trades the unionists dictate to 
both masters and men the methods to be 
followed in carrying on their business, and 
lay down arbitrary rules which are often 
not only inapplicable to the business in 
hand, but are positive hindrances. Were 
all left to act like free men, the customer 
would say how he wanted the material 
supplied, the master would negotiate with 
him accordingly, and would engage with 
the men to do the work on such terms as 
might be agreeable to both parties; but, 
instead of that, a third party, who has no 
interest in the transaction, steps in, and, 
in a dictatorial style, controls them all, or 
forbids them to proceed further. One 
wonders how sensible men—men calling 
themselves freeborn Britons—have so long 
submitted to the dictation of this secret 
tribunal. We are accustomed to laud 
free national constitutions, but freedom to 
act in all social relations in such a way as 
will be most conducive to a man’s own 
happiness, uncontrolled either by Prince 
or priest, or by any committee of his own 
trade, is the most invaluable of social 
privileges,” 


NATIONAL SAFEGUARDS. 


Tue “ Hertfordshire Incumbent,” a 
well-known correspondent of the Times, 
has written a sensible letter on this sub- 
ject. He says:— 

“The question of our national defences 
is not only, nor even chiefly, a military 
one; neither is it in its essence affected 
by the temper which may happen to ani- 
mate any existing Continental Sovereign, 
or by the likes and dislikes of the people 
which he governs. 

‘“The danger is a chronic one. It 
arises from the circumstance that two 
nations under the most opposite institu- 
tions, and with the most different habits 
of thought and feeling growing out of and 
reacting upon those institutions, must live 
as next-door neighbours. Each consti- 
tutes a standing menace to the other. 
Our liberty of thought and speech, our . 
individual freedom of action in every department of life, as artisans, 
as politicians, as religionists—especially when exhibited in the result of 
an unexampled prosperity—are, on the very face of things, a reproach 
to a system under which the lives, fortunes, and utterances of a whole 
people are gathered up in the hands of a single individual. Even our 
worst excesses are a satire upon our neighbours. A strike, which in 
London excites no other feeling than sorrow for the misery which 
unprincipled agitators are bringing on the heads of their deluded victims, 
must in Paris have been crushed at once by volleys of grapeshot. A 
Bishop of Orleans is snubbed for insinuating a reproach under guise of 
eulogy ; while not even the most timid of Protestants would desire any 
worse calamity for Dr. M‘Hale and Dr. Cullen than the derision which 
they have secured for themselves. 

“On the other hand, prosperity and freedom have a tendency to pro- 
duce in all who enjoy them the delusion that they are self-defensive. 
Entirely occupied in the arts of peace, the English people cannot bring 
themselves to believe that any other nation can find a pleasure in aught 
else. Accustomed to self-government in every particular, they cannot 
imagine a mighty machine concentrating the energies of twenty-six 
millions in the hands of an individual. Martial and fearless as they 
are by nature, they are incapable of conceiving the amount of power 
gained by this concentration for purposes of destruction. ’ 

“Tt is quite unnecessary to suppose ambitious designs or a hostile 
spirit to exist in the breast of the Emperor of the French. So far as 
he is concerned individually his interests are a security against aggres- 
sion. Let him be all that his bitterest enemies represent him, still he 
is too sagacious to be unaware that a war not followed by brilliant suc- 
cess would be infallible ruin, and that a child has small chance of 
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* The real peril, I repeat it, lic the discordance of the neighbour- 
ing mMstitutions, and the difficulty is for us to sccure our freedom from 
external aggression without adopting measures of defence which would 
be fatal to the spirit of liberty. Of the resources of this country there 
ean be no doubt. (an they be so organised as to furnish a perfect 
security in the event of war, without in the mean time diminishing the 
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play in war for the future is confessed by all, and her lessons may be 
learnt in time of peace if seientific men are allowed a hearing, and not 
loomed to see their suggestions civilly pooh-poohed, to be reproduced 
years afterwards by some professional soldier. 


A standing mixed com- 


mission to consider the possible military. application of all new dis- 
coveries, mechanical, chemical, and otherwise, would be well worth its 
cost. Ordinary official people have neither the time nor the special 
knowledge requisite for considering the merits of the my riad communi- 
cations which are constantly made to them, and, consequently, together 
with ninety-nine absurd proposals, reject summarily the v uable 
hundredth, unless it fortunately happens to be fathered by some well- 
known name. 


We want a properly-constituted board to strain out the 

t hints on so momentous a subject as the 
national security ; and such a board ought 
not to be entirely or even mainly mili- 


THE FALL. 


love of peace? Are Englishmen prepared, not to sacrifice their lives, 
not to pay their money, for as to these points there is no question, but 
to give themselves some trouble—to submit to some irksome restraints, 
to modify their usual habits, that they may qualify themselves to defend 
all that makes life desirable (should it be necessary) with their own 
hands? A large standing army is altogether incompatible with our 
institutions; but five hundred thousand civilians, seasoned by athletic 
exercises, and able to shoot fairly, would make us as indifferent to what 
may be going on in the rest of Europe as a passenger by the Great 
Eastern to the effects of a topsail breeze. 

**I do not see why that vigour which the English gentry gain by 
the manly sports of our public schools and unisersities should not be 
shared by the classes below them. Let our great manufacturers—the 
representatives of the magnates of former days—turn their attention 
to training the bodies, as in many cases they already have the minds, 
of the classes they employ. Gymnastic exercises improve the health, 


infuse a courageous spirit, and in the case of young men not seldom ! 


operate as a check upon vicious pursuits; while a man who can run a 
mile in six minutes, and take a walk of twenty without fatigue, has 
by these qualifications prepared himself for the duties of a soldier upon 
an emergency as much as if he had learned to shoot with a rifle. That 
skill can soon be superadded if occasion requires it, and in the mean- 
time the development of bodily power is a clear gain in itself. [ 
believe that the general introduction of manly exercises among the 
sedentary mechanical classes would operate greatly in aiding the forma- 
tion of sober and temperate habits, and be a far greater blow to 
drunkenness than a Maine Law. 

‘ Another point, too, deserves mention. The part which Science will 
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tary, although it should, of course, con- 
tain a military element. 

‘“What the country imperatively re- 
quires is security, and a guarantee for 
security which shall not be purchased by 
the sacrifice of peaceful habits. We will 
not for any object become a military 
people, but we are a martial one and a 
patriotic one; and we call upon our go- 
vernors to recognise these facts, and to 
harmonise them with a jealous care for 
liberty which has made us what we are.” 


MR. BROWN IN THE CALTON 
GAOL. 


“Mr. WILLIAM Brown,” says @ con- 
temporary, ‘‘ who was taken away from 
his business and lodged in gaol for the 
non-payment of annuity tax, has, at the 
request of several friends, penned a sim- 
ple narrative of his apprehension and 
imprisonment, written in a very good- 
natured and agreeable manner.”” We 
will give an extract or two from Le Mie 
Prizione of Mr. Silvio Pellico Brown, 
called ‘*A Week in Gaol,’’ published in 
Edinburgh, from which our readers will 
see how “simple” are the style and sen- 
timents of the blessed martyr. ‘‘ On the 
forenoon of Wednesday, the 7th of Sep- 
tember, I was standing at the back of my 
counter,’’ says Mr. Brown. ‘‘ I was inan 
unusually calm, contented, and happy 
frame of mind for some minutes betore 
the event, but without the slightest idea of 
the important crisis of my lite that was 
about to be ushered in, and that in a few 
minutes more I would be in a castellated 
prison, and busy plying my pen in writ- 
ing letters, which would receive a world- 
wide publicity through the medium of the 
potent press.” 

‘he sun, however, reached his meridian 
in the usual way. ‘‘ About noon twomen 
with smiling faces descended the stair 
leading into my shop, and, having ob- 
served them in their downward progress, 
I began to wonder (as they were strangers 
to me) what sort of friends they were, for 
evidently they — not to be cus- 
tomers of the ordinary sort. I saw this 
ataglance. The tallest of them—a man, 
I thi. k, about six feet six inches in height 
—I soon learned was Mr. Falconer, sheriff 
officer, who informed me very civilly that 
he had come for the purpose of apprehend’ 
ing and lodging me in gaol in consequence 
of my non-payment of the annuity tax.’’ 

Civil as were these minions of power, 
they were relentless, and Brown had to 
go. ‘‘I ascended the steps leading from 
my shop to the pavement, preceded by 
Falconer, and followed by one of his as- 
sistants. The pavement reached, we 
marched in file--I in the place of honour, 
the middle—down Hanover-street, till we 
reached the prince of streets, where a cab 
was in readiness opposite the pillared tem- 
ple on which her gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria sits enthroned.” 

Not insensible was Gracious Majesty to 
Brown, his sorrows, at least, so he opines. 
“She looked dewn upon the scene, but 
did not seem to comprehend it, yet, as I 
stepped into the coach, methought she 
gave me a sympathising glance.’’ This 
was providential; for the minions of 
power at the ‘‘castellated prison” were 
not so tender. ‘‘ The under governor 
looked rather disdainfully at me,’ con- 
tinues the martyr. What follows is wor. 
thy of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth :— 


‘* A massive gate had to be opened be- 
fore reaching it, which, being unlocked, I 
had just crossed the threshold when I 
was left alone to climb the narrow ascent 
without a guide. I can never forget the 
word the under governor or turnkey cried 
up the stairs to announce my coming. He 
shouted the word with a voice like thun- 
der, and no wonder, when it had to travel through so many windings, 
and to so greata height. It was but ene word; and as I heard it I 
felt an indescribable sensation—nay, I had almost forgotten that it was 
applicable to myself. The word he cried, and which reverberated 
through all the recesses of the stair, the awful word wasa ‘ D-r-b-T-0-x.’ 
I found two gates at the top of the stair, and a warder waiting to open 
them, that I might enter into my new lodgings.” 

Mr. Brown shortly made himself some tea, and then went down to 
the kitchen. ‘I had just repaired to my cell for a little meditation, 
when a deputation from the prisoners arrived, with an invitation to 
come to the kitchen, where, they said, I would be warmer and more 
r I consented, and found them all happy, some debating, some 
cooking, and some playing at draughts. One of them, a man seventeen 
stone weight, was very merry. He seemed to have a new tune for 
every move he or his antagonist made at the game. All appeared to 
be on good terms, and striving together to make a prison a palace. An 
elder of an established church, a singularly inoffensive old man, told 
me that he had never during his long life seen such a display of love 
and grace as he had witnessed in that prison.” 

Soon asympathising deputation paid the heroic Brown a visit, and 
two doctors said he wasn’t well, or ‘*a proper subject to be in durance.”’ 
On Sunday the martyr had an unusually gracious season. ‘I scarcely 
left my cell all day, and yet it was not only one of the happiest days I 
had spent in prison, but the happiest I had ever enjoyed in my life, I 
felt an inward peace and joy possessing my soul which I could not 
account for on any other supposition than that I was favoured with a 
special outpouring of the influence of the Comforter. I felt such a 
pressure of blessedness as made me feel as if I would not be able to 
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contain it ; and never before in my life had such an unshaken confidence 
in an allwise and overruling Providence.” 

He had, he states, visions he lovely and beautiful forms"’ of 
Drs. Wardlaw, Heugh, Brown, Young, and they were es good as 
the thought of his mistress toa lover, wlich we must do Brown the 
justice to say is not his observation but our own. Rescue was nigh, 

** At the Close of the ur tucetine the Rev, Williaa Reid requested 
the members of his concregion present to waila lite, When met, 
they resolved to pay t ax and take mo out of jail that night. They 
were led to adopt this course, 1 be at the urgent request of a 
medical gentlewan, who inform d them that my health was in great 
danger, and that be would not answer for the consequences of my re- 
maining one day or nizht longer in prison. | was awoke about midnight 
by the warder unlocking my coll and requestiog that I would pre- 
pare to leave my quarters. He told me the tax was paid, and that 
parties were waiting on me at the gate.” : 

Brown, with commendable caution, inquired who the “ parties’’ were, 
and was ence more free. What may be the bearing of his incarceration 
upon Western civilisation we will uot venture at present to determine. 
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OPERA, CONCERTS, AMD NEW MUSIC. 


Tue only London news we know of in connection with music is that 
at Canterbury Hall, where a selection of Verdi's ‘* Macbeth’? (in- 
cluding ail the principal pieces) has been given nightly for some months 

t, a portion of ** Dinorah ’’ is now being performed. At this music- 
all there is no band, but a sutlicient chocus is engaged, and the accom- 
paniments are executed on the piano, swengthened by the harmonium, 
which latter instrument enables the performer to reproduce many of the 
orchestral effects imagined by the composer. 

Terrible news, however, comes to us from Spain. This has no 
reference to the recent warlike movements of the Spanish army— 
which, in apparent imitation of the English in autumn, has ** gone to 
the Moors’’—but relates exclusively to the oldest of our London 
operatic favourites, and tothe fortunes in Madrid of Madame Giulia Grisi. 
We mentioned some weeks since that one of the most prominent vocalists 
at the Madrid Opera this winter would be Mdlle. Sarolta, and that Mdile. 
Calderon had also been engaged, so that this theatre would certainly be 
rich in beauty, if not in talent. As it would have been difficult, how- 
ever, to carry on the Opera without ‘artists who possessed some sort 
of merit as singers, Mario, who, in spite of some defects from which 
other tenors are free, is, nevertheless, through the great qualities he 
still retains, the first tenor of the day, and Grisi, who is sull a great 
tragic singer, were engaged. Well, Grisi appeared in Norma, by far 
her best character, aud the Spaniards hissed and would not listen to 
her! ‘So much the worse for the Spamards,” is all we can say. If 
they could not see tue beauty of Grisi’s performance in the trio of the 
first act, and if, for some hitherto unexplained reason, they would not 
even allow her to conclude the second act, in the final scene of which 
she is quite unrivalled, then all that can be said is—let them continue 
to engage singers of the calibre of Malle. Calderon, who was actually 
called for at the end of her duet with Mario! Many of our readers 
will not remember Malle. Calderon, and scarcely any one has heard her 
sing. She appeared twice last season at the Royal Italian Opera, and 
on each occasion was very nearly inaudible. 


Haste, haste to the Hills of Beautivul Wales, Song. Written by 
G. J. H. James ; composed by G. A. Macrarren, Cramer, 
Beale, and Chappell. 

This is a song written with some vigour about the Bards, St. David, 

Cambria, Queen Victoria, and tue Prince of Wales. In the first verse, 

however, the author is inspired only by the wild and inspiriting 

character of Welsh scenery, and in this strain the music is written, 
which is by Mr, Macfarren, aud as good of its kind as it can be. 


Ls My winsome Lady, never frorn, Words by JESSICA RANKIN; 
musie by WAL’ Maynanp. 2. The Open Window. Poetry by 
LoNGreLLow ; set to music by Watrex Maynarp. Cramer, 
Beale, and Chappell. 

In the former of these songs Jessica Rankin and Walter Maynard are 

addressing a young lady who appears occasionally to diminish the effect 

of her great personal attractions by an wobecoming habit of frowning, 

The composer has given to the music a coaxing, half-chiding character, 

which is quite appropriate to the words, ‘*’The Open Window ” is 

Longfellow's poem, better known as ‘‘ The Old House by the Lindens,” 

set with much taste. 


1. Quadrille Nupolitain sur des airs populaires @ Naples. 2. Pluie 
de Mai Valse. 3, Les Premidres Roses: suite de Valses. 4. La 
Malle Poste Galop. 5. Potka de Berlin. All by Leon Leont. 
Cramer, Beale, and Clappell. 


All these pieces of dance music are good ; agreeable as music, and well 
adapted for dancing purposes. Most of ovr English dance music is 
neither one nor the other. It is, in fact, quite worthy of the country 
of which Strauss once said (io Heine) that when he was playing his 
best waltzes there nose of tie dancers could ever keep in time with the 
orchestra, ‘I'nis would seem to show that on such a nation as the 
English—said to be music-loving, but certainly dance-detesting, except 
in the way of fashion—good dauee-music must be thrown away; but 
it must be remembered that Strauss may have exaggerated a little, and 
that Heine always exaggerated a great deal. However, let us speak of 
Leon Leoni, whose quadrille (1) to begin with, deserves to be as 
popular in England as the charmiag airs on which it is founded are 
said to be at Naples. ‘‘ Pluie de Mai’’ (2) is a series of waltzes. Of 
these, the first, which gives its name to the set, is founded on aromance 
by Dupont; the second on H. Millard’s ‘Spanish Muleteer;” the 
third on Mr. Vincent Wallace's ‘Softly, ye night winds.’ ‘Les 
Premitres Roses ’’ (3) is a suite of original waltzes, which are better 
in all respects than the moderately successtul adaptations” entitled 
“Pluie de Mai.” Without attempting to characterise ‘‘ La Malle 
Poste’’ (galop) (4), or ** Polka de Berlio,”” we may say that both are 
spirited and effective compositions. 


1, OA, will you leave the land, Jessie? By J. W. Currey. 2. 
We meet again, though many years, The musieby F. Kucken. J. 
Williams. 

No. 1 is a sentimental song, and will doubtless find numbers of 

admirers, .No. 2 is Kiicken’s ‘ Landlerwelt,” and is as pretty as 

the majority of that populur,composer’s half-touching, half-joyful little 
songs. The English version of the words, by Mrs, J. Boucher, deserves 
praise. 
Souvenir de new Berun. Par Oscar Pouack. T. Harrison, 
Birmingham. 
This is an easy and tolerably melodious mazurka, 
Greeing (alla polacca), By J. ¥. Borscurrsky. 

Some time since we called attention to a “ vocal quadrille”’ by this 

composer, arranged, as we were informed, for the benefit of the 

“ humanistic,’ which we took the liberty of thinking might be more 

appropriately called the ‘humoristic’? school. The pprformers, it 

may be remembered, were to dance and sing at the same time, and the 
poet had taken care to supply them with words, which were undeniably 
amusing. Mr., Monsieur, tferr, or Gospodin Borschitzky, whichever 
be the appropriate prefix to his name, kas produced a polouaise, written 
on the saine principle as his qucdeille. Lt is arranged for four equal or 

mixed voices, with “piauororte brillante’’—that is to say, with a 

brilliaat pianoforte aceompaniment—which forms au essential part of 


the composition. ‘Ihe melody of the polonuise is agreeable; and 
‘* Greeting,” as a concerted picee, would certainiy be effective, but we 
can't help thinking trat the dancing would spoil it all. However, it is | 
not stated expliciuy, as in the ease of the vocal quadrille, that the | 
apparently irreconetiadl, duties of singing and dancing are to be under- 
taken simultaneously by the whole company, aud we may be allowed to 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


suppose that the words of ‘Greeting’ (which are translated freely 
from Schiller’s ‘‘Danc “’’ by Johannes Ronge) are intended to be 
executed by stationary performers. The polrcca consists of five 
figures, of which the fi(th is thus described :—‘* Leading couple take 
their position in the centre, allowing the others to wind round them; all 
continue dancing as in Grand Ronde unui they are wound.” At the end 
of the musie of the polacca we find this treacherous direction—"* Attacea 
vocal quadriile,"” Alter the tive intricate movements of Une polacea! What 
legs and what lungs the pupils of the ‘* humanistic '’ school must 
possess! Yet M. Borschitzky’s followers seem already to have found 
the Vocal Quadridie, by itself, tov much for them, for we now fud 
appended to it the following instructions:—‘* It the Vocal Quadrille 
is to be danced by the singers, the sides standing sull may sing while 
first and second couple are dancing, and vice versa. If the Vocal 
Quadrille is to be walked by the singers they may all sing together. 
‘The music contains sutticient rests in every part not to over-fatigue the 
voices. ‘I'he music of the Vocal Quadrille may also be pertormed on 
the pianoforte for dancing without singing, #0 that the dancers who have 
sung it before without dancing may in their minds associate the accon- 
panying words which describe the pqures,” 


Grist AND Mario av Maprip,—A band of conspirators has waged a 
successful war against Mario and Grisi at Madrid. During the perform- 
ance of ‘* Norma’ they were groaned at, and potatoes were thrown from 
the upper galleries, falling at the feet of Madame Grisi and rebounding 
into the pit. The public in the boxes and other parts of the house rose in- 
dignantly to protest against such un outrage, but Madume Grisi withdrew, 
her fuce bathed in tears. Mario attempted for some seconds to brave the 
storm, but was obliged to leave the stage. One of the cimployés of the 
theatre afterwards came forward to announce that the performance would 
not be continued, Madame Grisi having fainted away, overcome with emo- 
tion.——An address has since been issued to the Madrid public by Madame 
Grist, in which she says :—‘'I accepted with pleasure an engagement for 
the Theatre Royal in Madrid, assured of being able to fulfil my contract, 
and counting upon the indulgence of the Madrid public. Thus confident, 
T expected to tind on my firat appearance upon the boards that indulgence 
which the chivalrous Spanish nation accedes to every artist; but my sur- 
prise was great when, before once hearing mo, a small part of the public 
gave sigus of discontent during the whole of the first act. I trankly own 
that these facts have given me extreme pain, and that but for the gallant 
and protecting welcome of the rest of the public [ should have been unable 
to get to the end of the performance. I must, therefore, entreat their pardon 
for such a@ display as I was enabled to make under the circumstances. Far 
be it from me to think of reproaching the pe of Madrid, which I have 
always known how to appreciate; and if I had been allowed to speak I 
should have said, ‘Gentlemen, hear me with indulgence; and if, after 
having sung, I have not the good fortune to please you, I will bow to your 
judgment and throw upmy engagement. I could not, of course, have con- 
tinued to sing before a public whose approbation I had not merited.’ 
Accomplishing a sacred duty, I have addressed this plain statement to the 
public, certain that it will be appreciated for what it is worth, and intend- 
as to obtain from the public itself my justification, Its servant, GiuLia 

‘RISI, 

JuLtiiex.—M, Jullien has been released from his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments in Paris, He attributes his ruin to the * scorpions” of the legal 
profession in London, and to certain music speculators who fattened on Lis 
former success. 
monarch of the famed popular concerts, he acknowledges to have received 


the exormous sum of £200,000 in England and America. He has lately | 


refused offers to return to London to preside over entertainments of a similar 
character, andis now busily engaged in writing ‘His Life and Times 
among the English.’? The sums of money paid to lawyers and managers of 
his concerts, wuen explained, on u late occasion, before the tribunal at his 


examination to obtain release from bankruptcy, enlisted the sympathy of | 


the French Court. 

Mabamk Tvussaub’s.—Many additions have recently been made to this 
well-known collection, and the whole of the arrangement of figures and 
groups has undergone judicious revision; many etligies which have ceased 
to excite interest have been removed, and their places supplied by those of 
persons whose popularity or notoriety has made them objects of public curi- 


osity. Amongst the most recent of these are the efligies of Dr. Smethurst | 
of sinister celebrity, and Sir John Lawrence, who is appropriately placed in | 


a group with Generals Campbell and Havelock. 

Licurino Picrurg GALLERIES.—Mr. Ruskin writes to a contemporary to 
relieve himself from any supposed responsibility as to lighting tue pictures 
either of Reynolds or Turner with gas. 
experience would lead me to apprehend serious injury to those pictures from 
such a measure, and it is with profound regret that I have heard of its adop- 
tion.” He specifies the pictures of Reynolds and ‘Turner because ‘the 


combinations of colouring material employed by both these painters are | 


various, and to some extent unknown; und also because the body of their 
colours shows peculiar liability to crack and to detach itself from the 
canvas.” 

Tux Arartments or Lovis XIV. ar Versaicues.—The interesting 
apartments of Louis XIV. in the Palace of Versailles, which had long been 
closed for repairs, are now reopened to the public. The Grand Monarque’s 
bedroom, that celebrated chamber in which he received his Court, aud in 
which he drew his last breath, hus been thoroughly restored. The furniture 
is now as nearly as possible what it was at the time of the King’s death. 
Especial pains have been taken with the bed, the chef-d’couvre of Delobel, 


the King’s valet de chambre, who took twelve years to construct it. The | 
bed is stull covered with a counterpane embroidered by the young ladies of | 


St. Cyr. This relic was sold during the Revolution, but Louis Philippe met 
with it somewhere in Germany, and bought it back again for the State. 
Adjoining the bedroom is the King's livrary, with his large map of the 
world. Next comes the dining-room, and beyond that is the unte-chamber, 
which Louis XV. called his dog-room: he was tund of playing with his 
favourite dogs there before and after hunting. Around this chamber runs 
a frieze decorated with charming paintings of sporting subjects. In anotner 
room is the desk, ornamented with costly porceiain, upon which Louis XLV. 
wrote. But the most curious chamber of all is the confessional. It is 
divided into two small rooms. In the middle of the partywallis a pane of 
thick but transparent glass, so that what was passing in one room might be 
seen from the other, though what was said in a low voice could not be 
heard. ‘The first of these rooms is quite empty. When Louis XLV. was at 
confession it was always occupied by a Captain of the Guards, who, with a 
drawn sword in his hand, stood looking through the pane of glass. ‘Thus 
Louis XIV. was under surveillance even in the confessional. The only 
furniture in the other room is an arm-chair, a prie-dieu, and a busin for 
holy water. In that arm-chair sat Father Letellier, the Jesuit, and at his 
— wont to kneel, but watched, the most mighty Sovereign in the 
world. 


Hicuty Inpropasiy.—The following story appears in the Union du Var. 
We muy remark that the name Sir Edward Egerton is not to be found in 
any Baronetage :—‘Sir Edward Egerton, nephew of Sir Robert Peel, has 
just lett Nice for Grasse. ‘Tuis young man has been occupied for several 
years in procuring the information necessary to discover a will made by one 
of his uncles, leaving him a fortune estimated at thirty-two mullions of 
francs—part ot the fortune consisting of thirty houses at London and an 
entire street at Edinburgh. 
not be found, and all attempts to discover it were fruitless. 


declaration to the following effect: —*'The opulent testator some time ago 
sailed for Italy in the Ville de Grasse, a steamer which was sunk near the 
Iles d’Hytres. All his etfects and papers were lost, but he himself was 
saved. ile was, however, aiflicted with rheumatism, and, having had to 
stop at Nice, died there. Just before his death he made his secretary wrive 
to his nephew to beg him to come in all haste ; but the secretary, supposing 
that he would make a new will in favour of the latter, and having a spite 
against him, did not send the letter. When he made tais confession the 
ex-secretary was on his deathbed, and he prayed the priest to do what he 
could to repair his wrong. Sir E. Egerton is now about to endeavour to 
obtain at Grasse or Cannes information as to the precise spot in which the 
vessel in question went down. He hopes that the trunks of his deceased 
uncle may still be intact, and that in one of them he inay find the will. A 
company is being organised at London to assist him in getting up the 
vessel. He has consented to advance £20,000 in English money towards 
the expenses, and to give five million francs out of his inheritance if the 
will Le found at the bottom of the ocean. In the lost vessel were large 
sttuns in money and other articles of value belonging to other persous; and 
the question has arisen whether the Eaglish company may not retain ull 
the wealth it may fish up.’? 

Assassination IN ItaLy.—M. Spontoni, a gentleman of Velletri, was 
about to be united in marriage to Mdlle, de Filippi, daughter of the Count 
de Filippi, ex-equerry to the Suvereizn Pontiff. On the evening of the 4th 
he had gone through the ceremony or betrothal, and was returning home 
when be was assailed by two persons wearing masks, one of whom pinivued 
his arts, while the other stabbed him twice with adagger. He was not 
killed on the spot, but, after having been conveyed to his home, lived long 
enough to make his will, leaving part of his property to his intended bride 
Tn 1595 M. Spontoui had been itaprisoned for some political affuir, and he 
is thought to be the victias of oue of those Italian societies which condemn 
to death all who abandon them, 


During the twenty years that Jullien reigned as the « 


‘On the contrary,” he says, ‘‘my | 


‘This will after the death of the testator could | 
i ( e In August last | 
the Rev. Mr. Himinel, a Catholic priest at Dublin, received in confession a | 
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THE GREAT EASTERN. 


Tue directors have decided to postpone the departure of the Gyr, 
Jastern for America sive die; and all money paid for passage to tha 
s has been returned, 

The great ship is expected at Southampton, where permanent mooring: 
are being laid down for her, They have been obtained by permission of 
the Admiralty from Portsmouth Dockyard, aud + onsist of four anchors, 
each weighing upwards of five tons, and each having seventy fathoms 
of chuin eable attached. But whether the Gree! Fustern will winter 
at Southampton appears doubtful, The Mayor of Bristol has been jn 
conference with the company on this subj and certain inquiries 
have been made by the Mayor of Portsmouth, who recommends the 
roadstead of Spithead. Nearly 19,000 persons visited the ship while 
she lay at Holyhead. 


St 


WRECK OF THE ROYAL CHARTER. 
ABOUT FOUR HUNORED LIVES LOST. 

Tue: publie will learn with overwhelming grief that the svlendiq 
vessel the Roval Charter, from Australia, was totally lost on Tuesday 
night in Mufla Red Wharf Bay, near Bangor. 

Of upwards of 400 persons on board only twenty are said to have 
been saved. : 

The precise time when the disaster took place is not known, for the 
telegraph had ceased to work, and so destructive had been the storm 
alons the coast on Wednesday that the Chester and Birkenhead 
Railway had been destroyed in two places; between Conway and 
Holyhead an embankment had been washed away; and near Rhyl about 
a dozen yards of the line had been completely washed away, and 100 
yards damaged, the passengers having to walk, in the first case, two 
miles, and, in the last, half a mile, to get to the train on either side of 
the disruption. 

At Penmacnmawr twenty dead bodies had been washed ashore, 

The bay in which the catastrophe has occurred is two or three miles 
to the westward of Puffin Island, in Anglesea, and six or seven miles 
to the north-west of Beaumaris. It has a shallow sandy beach for 
several miles, with promontories at each end of the bay; the country 
around is wild and few houses are about. 

From Mr. W. I. Gardener, who left the Royal Charter at Queens- 
town (his wife coming on with the vessel), along with about ten pas- 
sengers, we learn that the vessel had about 450 souls on board, and 
79,000 ounces of gold. The ill-fated vessel broke up at about five o'clock 
on Wednesday morning. 

A passenger from Holyhead reports that on Wednesday a part of the 
breakwater was washed away, and that a vessel had been in collision 
with the Great astern. No damage, however, was done. 


GREAT STORM ON THE COAST. 


Tue great storm of wind and rain on Tuesday night and Wednesday 

morning swept the whole range of coust with fearful fury, and caurel 
immense destruction among the shipping, and sad loss of life. The number 
of casualties reported is very great. It is computed that at least nearly 100 
, Vessels were stranded and driven ashore, but it is feaved that this will not 
, convey the full extent of the havoc occasioned. 
In the Channel, between the Forelands and Beachy Head, five vessels 
| were wrecked. In the case of one ship every soul perished, She was a Spanish 
| brig laden with a cargo of tobacco, and was driven ashore near Dymchurch. 
{ Another fatal loss happened at Dover. The schooner Pot, from 
Havre, bound to Hamburg, attempted to run into the harbour for 
, Shelter, when she struck on the south pier and became a total wreck ; 
the mate ulone was saved. Near Margate two vessels were lost; 
happily the crews were saved. At Broadstairs several ships were 
seen passing burning ‘‘tlare-up’ signals for assistance, evidently 
having been driven from their anchors in the Downs. Tne Adriadne, of 
Scilly, was totaily wrecked a little to the westward of Beachy Head. The 
brig Hlizabeth, from Kinsale, for Lymington, was carried ashore on Tuesday 
afternoon at Red Lap Cove, a few miles to the westward of Dartmouth. 
The crew, with one exception, were saved. In the vicinity of the Lizard 
| the gale commenced about one o’clock in the afternoon fromthe E. to N.N.E. 
The American ship Jane M. Thurston was castashore under Pendennis 
Castle. Two other ships were driven on to the beachin St. Maw’s Creek. The 
brig Pearl was wrecked about the same time at St. Agnes, the crew being saved. 
Round the Land’s End several losses occurred at St. Ives, Hoyle, and Pide- 
ford. The most distressing was that of the barque Severn, belonging to 
Sunderland. During the height of the storm she was driven ashore, and all 
| hands, with the exception of one, were drowned. The ship became a total 
| wreek. The schooner Eleanor, with a cargo of tin, was lost near Bideford. 
Two vessels (the Rapid, of St. Ives, and the schooner Martha Jane, of 
| Plymouth) were wreeked, the firs: on St. Ives bar, and the other on the 
rocks near that harbour. In both cases the crew weresaved. igher up 
the Bristol Channel almost as sad a state of things took place. At Carditf 
the gule was terrific : several ships were carried ashore. 

At Holyhead the barque Hngiaid was driven ashore; also the brig 
Foulkes. The yacht Marvjuita was sunk in the inner harbour. 
| On the north-east coast tue storin told with devastating effect, and at one 
port alone (Ilartlepool) forty-five ships are reported to have been driven 
ashore, and five of them had become total wrecks. <A brig foundered in 
Bridiington Bay with all hands. Yarmouth Roads was also the scene of 
Several sad disasters. In the course of the night four vessels were lost. At 
| Winterton two vessels were driven on the beach, and became total wrecks : 

twelve of the crews perished. ‘Theschooner Elizabeth, of Rochester, and the 
brig Paragon, of Stockton, were wrecked on the Yarmouth beach. On Gorton 
beach, near Lowestoft, the brig Lord Douglas, Captain White, of Dundee, 
laden with iron, went to pieces. ‘The crew were preserved by the life-boat. 

From Liverpool we have equally sad accounts ; in fact, from almost every 

| port on the coust we have news of a wreck. 

In London the storm was severely felt. A woman was blown into the 
Surrey Canal and drowned. A night watchman at Deptford was blown into 
the river; he was rescued, at the aay point of death. The hospitals have 
received several persons injured by the fall of tiles and chimney-pota; and 
there is a case ot a boy who was blown under the wheels of a hansom cub, 
run over, and killed. At Woolwich several vessele were driven from their 
moorings. 


extract from an editorial article in the 7a//et:—‘ The future is before 
us already, and it is idle labour to scan what it may contain; but it 
is difficult to conceive how any man can say that the Emperor of the French 
is rte ecg fora war with England. It will be the most popular act 
of h’s life. He will have every Frenchman on his side, with the unconcealed 
sympathies of every nation in the world. When he sets out upon 
his campaign on English soil he need fear no secret socicties or in- 
surrections at home. He will be hailed as the avenger of nations, 
and as the scourge of a race that is unpopular wherever it is known. We 
have the great honour of writing against ourselves the good wishes 
of all people, and that will be no pleasant recollection when the French 
are seen upon our soil.” The New York Journal of Commerce com- 
ments on this treasonable nonsense. It says:—‘* Was there ever any- 
thing more impudent? ‘We will have every Frenchman on his side, with 
the unconcealed sympathies of every nution ‘of the world’! Both portions 
of this assertion are palpably false, That the army in France, and very 
many persons xmony the Papal portion of the inhabi:ants of that country, 
are in favour of a war with bngland, and even of attempting an ¢ invasion,’ 
we do not question. Gut not one half of the population of France are 
Romun Catholics, in auy proper meaning of the words; more than one half 
are either ‘ Protes ’ or infidels, This no one will deny who knows 
France well, There are very many among the ‘infidel’ or ‘indifferent?’ 
classes, especially among the highest and best informed, as well as among 
the two millions of Protestants, who will be very fur from being ‘on the 
side’ of the Emperor, it he should make any such attempt. And as to the 
‘unconcealed sympathies of every nation in the world,’ Louis Napoleon 
must not count on them at all. With the exception of the Irish Roman 
Catholic element among us, and some very intense ‘haters? of England 
mostly of foreign birth, the people of the United Stutes would look with 
any other feeling than that of gratification at the invasion of England by 
the French. The same is true of the whole Protestant population ot Europe. 
Who will believe that the twen'y millions and more of Protestants in 
Germany and Austria, with the inten strec of France and Louis Napoleon 
which at this momeit pervades ever Teutonic bosom, can have a particle 
of sympathy with anv attempt to overthrow England, which has so long 
been one of the stanciest bulwarks of the Protestant religion?) Nor 
“will Prot Tolland, Denmavis, Sweden, aud Norway be inditvrent, 
Much less sympzthise wich France, in such an insane crusade uyainst 
England. We do not deny that the Emperor of the French muy be induced 
by ambition, and what he may consider ‘impelling circumstances,’ to 
attempt Lo invade land. The London Times and some other British 
journals are comg a can to ensure, and even precipitate, such an 
Reveal Bat, should it cver be made, 1t will prove a signal and disastrous 
ure. 


| 
' 
| 
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OCT. 29, 1859. 


LAW AND CRIME. 

Ox Monday last, the 24th inst., the legal long 
vacation practically ceased. We say practically, 
because, although term does not actully ben unl 
the 2ad of November, the delivery of ple 
commences on the date firstly named. y trem. 
bling debtors, having gained a delusive delay by 
entering appearances, find themselves suddenly at 
tacked with declarations threatening julgments in 
default of plea within eight days; the effect of si | 
plea bsing, on the one hand, an enormous increase of 
costs, and, on the other, a remand from the [ns ilvent 
Court for “ vexatious defence.” Persecuted defend. 
ants in groundless actions for damages, suapended by 
the vacation, find, their dormant anvieties paintally 
reawakened by the delivery of frest proceedings at 
the suit of peuniless scoundrels, aided and abetted by 
vettifoggers whom the Incorporated Law Socivty 
nas «long striven to strike off the roll, but 
who have resisted every application to taat 
effect by an amount of perjury which learned 
Judges, clinging to the last remnant of faith in 
humanity, have been deterred from denouncing as 
such solely by being staggered at its immensity, 
Shabby attorneys have re-engaged their miserable 
clerks, discharged to pick up scanty shillings from 
taproom litigants; and ‘swell’? ‘solicitors, iresh 
from pheasant-shooting and Continental tours, return 
to find that the business of the oftice in Lincvin's- 
inn-tields has been conducted even more prosper- 
ously in their absence by able managing clerks than 
when under their own personal supervision. Mr, 
Nos, the officer to the Sheriff, has had his rooms ot 
seven feet by ten papered at three farthings per yard, 
and raised the rent of each five shillings a day in 
consequence. Sham attorneys have been rusticating 
at Canterbury, wiping off the amounts due from 
them for debts received on behalf of too-credulous 
clients." Wretched — copying-clerks, having 
passed their annual probation of starvation, beyin to 
take measures again to cover their starting ribs; 
fortunate barristers return from salmon-lishing in 
Norway, clambering the snowy Alps, or gazing on the 
deep ultramarine of Italian bays; while the briefless 
brethren, arrived from cheap lodgings at homely 
watering-places, reraark with delight that the stut!- 
aes look somewhat fresher atter having been laid 
by since the last unsuccessful circuit. Witnesses are 
already receiving subpeenas with conduct-money for 
the first sitting at Westmin:ter on the 7th of 
November, and the whole tide of industry, logic, 
learning, and extortion known in these days as Law 
is, after an ebb of three months, again resuming its 
usual channel. 

Ann, Julia, and Kate Nash, three sisters, of lady- 

like appearance, were indicted for shoplifting. ‘They 
had stolen, from different tradesmen, a valuable china 
cup and saucer, a reticule, and six silken scarfs, The 
caso was proved against them so clearly that the 
Judye and jury interrupted their counsel in his cross- 
examination, and obtained his admission of the hope- 
lessness of defending his clients against th» facts. 
The counsel, Mr. Sleigh, then advised them to plead 
guilty, whereupon a former conviction and sentence 
of twelve months’ hard labour for a similar offence 
was proved against all three. Mr. Sleigh then en- 
deavoured to extenuate their offence by the old 
defence of the ladylike predacious sisterhood. They 
were in no pressure from want, for one was a dress- 
maker, a second a governess, and a third a school. 
assistant. Revelling in the wealth so easily acquired 
from these lucrative and enviable positions, what to 
them could have been the inducement for a career of 
theft, which, while it one day enabled them, by 
means of fashionable attire, to pillage honest 
shopkeepers, at another placed them ina felon’s dock ? 
Clearly nothing but that morbid desire of stealing 
which by some medical authorities is termed klepto- 
mania. The learned Judge was not overawed by this 
high-sounding term. Kleptomania is no doubt a 
distressing malady; but it is one of those peculiar 
disorders of whict law takes tie cure out of the hands 
of medicine. ‘Tne Judge, Mr. Bodkin, prescribed as 
a dose in this particular case three years’ penal servi- 
tude—a course of treatment which will probably check 
the career of kleptomania as an epidemic. 
_ It is stated that Smethurst, the alleged poisoner, 
18 now compelled to the labour usually allotted to 
criminals in Newgate, no remission of his sentence 
beyond the mere respite having been received. It is 
Supposed that the prisoner awaits the result of a bill 
in Parliament authorising a new trial in this particular 
case, and establishing a Court of Appeal in criminal 
charges involving capital punishment. 


dings re- 


CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 


_ AN Uxwibtine Scuorar.—James Johns, a pretty and 
intelligent looking little boy, of eleven years of age, was 
indicted for uttering two counterfeit shillings. 

The prisoner had gone to the shop of Mr. Rogers, an 
artists’ colourman in Bunhill-row, and there tried to pass 
a bad shilling in payment tor two penny cakes of colour. 
He was detected, and in answer to questions put to him 
said that it had been given to him by a man who was in 
the street, but pretended he could not see him when Mr. 
Rogers touk hizn to the outside of the shop. Mr. Rogers 
Saw a man standing on the step of the house adjoining, 
did not at that time know who that man was, but now 
found that he was a prisoner, named John Ash, who had 
been convicted just before this case was called on. 
Another case of trying io pass a bad shilling in payment 
for some children’s stockings was gone into, and one of the 
coins was discovered to have been cast in the same mould 
as some of those passed by the prisoner, Jolin Ash. 

The child, when asked what he had to say to the charge, | 
Said, with much eagerness, ‘I don't want to go to no 
school,’? 

The jury found him Guilty, but recommended him to 


mercy. 

Mr. Pollard, the solicitor to the Mint prosecutions, said 
that two sessions ago the prisoner was tried with his | 
grandmother for passing buse coin. He was acquitted, 
and the Sheriff then wished the boy to go into some school, | 
but he refused. 

Inspector Brennan said that he had known the child | 
from iis infancy, and his history was # truly pitiable one, | 
He had been brought up in infamy 


His father and | 

Mother were both now in gaol tor passing bad money. | 

John Ash was then brought up, and the Common | 
Serjeant sentenced him to two years’ unprisonmment and 

hard labour; and the child to three months’ imprison- | 

Ment, and at the expiration to be kept five years ina | 

reformatory school. | 

| 

! 

| 

\ 


SUFREY SESSIONS. 
way Rorrery.—James Tregent, alias Frederick 
Reve , 21, a well-known thief, was indicted for stealing a 
valualie gold watch from the person of John Scott, under | 
the tullowing daring circumstances. | 


The prosecutor, a stationer, residing in the New-cut, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


sald that about eight o'clock on the night of the Ist inst. 
we was with his wife in the Lower Marsh, Lambeth, | 
Sizing through aston y indow, when he felt a smutels 


its Watch, and on looking down he saw the prisoner's 
Hatt leave his waistcoat pocket, and then he missed his 
vt Me seized hold of the prisoner, and with the 
tSsist » of another person detained him until a con- 


‘gave him into cust 
y Said that he apprehes 
VY got to the station-house 
watch, having 
ne Ume of the robbery, 

‘jury found him Guat 
Sergeant Woodburn, } 
tober, | 


Ih, said that on the Gil of 
the privoner was tried at the Southwark 
t, tad sentence Lto six months’ hard lab yur, 
simttar robbery. In July, 1835, he was tried at this 
» ant sentenced to ty e months for a wateh 
and he was a well-known ¢ MMpanion ofthieves, 
ison said that it Was quite time such a character 
cen care of, as he was a dangerous person. The 

fore sentenced him to six years’ penal servi- 


POLICE. 

As Unsareran Morakn.—Susannah Lrooks, of dirty 
ind dissoluce appearance, Was charged with cruelly 
issuulting Thomas Brooks, her own child, aged seven. 

On Monday last several intabit ints, principally females, 

made a complaint at St. Luke's workhouse that a family 
of children, living at 12, Liz ard-street, were suifering 
from hunger and general neglect, in consequence of which 
the beadle, accompanied by a surgeon, repaired to the 
house, in one apartment of which they found three boys, 
iged respectively fourteen, seven, and five years, and a 
sirl two years old, in an almost nude state.” ‘They were 
onveyed to the workhouse, and shortly afterwards the 
prisoner, their mother, returned home drunk, when she 
was taken into custody, and in the first instance remanded 
for pt week, 
_ Tle children now presented a very altered appearance, 
They were warmly clad, and the boy now most particu- 
lurly the subjec. of inquiry looked even pluinp, but a scar 
on one of his cheeks testified to sone previously severe 
sore. 

Mr. Bletehiy said he examined the child Thomas on 

the day when first received into the house. ‘fuere were 
twelve bruises about the head and body, two of which, 
on the hip and right side, were ery severe. There was 
uso one, apparently the effects of a kick, on the bottom 
of the abdomen, and this still remained. The little fellow 
Was tien In a very weak state from want of food, and 
literally covered with vermin. The other children, also, 
were in a generally bad condition. 
_ Gurling, the beadle, mentioned that the prisoner had 
formerly been well todo. She waa an habitual aud con- 
firmed drunkard, now cohabiting with an old man as bad 
as herself. Ie did not believe she had been sober for 
two years. ‘l'here was a good bed in the room ov supied 
by her, but the accommodation for the four children in 
oue corner of the apartment was disgusting. 

The evidence of the eldest boy, Jordan Brooks, was to 
the etlect of his having seen his mother on the Sth inst. 
force the child Thomas under the grate while there was a 
fire in it. She also kicked that child in the back at the 
same time, and to get out of her way, she being 
drunk, the victim of her brutality crept under the bed- 
stead. ‘The occasion of her doing all this was that the 
child had taken some money out of her pocket. It was 
further sworn that prisoner was in the constant habit of 
ilusing them ali when she was in liquor. 

Mrs. Kelly, residing opposite the prisoner, said thaton 
Sunday week last sue saw the t wo boys ‘aged seven and 
liveyears onthe stairs of her house. ‘They were crying, 
and complained that their mother would not let them in 
door. Witness sent her daughter with them to the pri- 
soner, but the appeal on behalf of the children was in- 
effectual, Witness sheltered them the whole of that 
night, and cleansed and fed them. 
pitiable condition. One of them had not any shirt on. 
Their hunger was excessive. The prisoner had formerly 


lodged with her, and was alwaysa drunken, dirty woman. | 


All the children at that time frequently asked her for 


broken victuals, ‘They were kept miserable and dirty, | 


the youngest particularly so. 

The landlady of the house where prisoner lodged spoke 
to having heard repeated acts of apparent violence com- 
mitted by the prisoner on the children, and to having seen 
them pick up refuse in the streets, and eat it. They always 
appeared duty and starving. 

Mr. D’Eynvourt said that he purposed dealing with the 
prisoner, not for the alleged ill-usage to ali the children, 
but for the assault upon the boy Thomas. What had she 
to say respecting it? 

The prisoner, trembling from head to foot and sobbing, 
replied—I recoilect that I had been to get some things to 
stew for a meal, and on returning met with two females, 
who treated me to a drop of gin; it overcame me, and 
on reaching home I laiddown. When I awoke I found 
that the boy had waken some money from my pockct, 
and ulso eaten a carrot; and I recollect that in my 
passion I pushed him down by the fender. That is all. 

Mr, D’Eyncourt—Why, youare now almost in a state 
of delirium tremens. ‘Lo get drunk you have nearly 
starved your children ; and when, while under the pangs 
of hunger, they steal from you, you ill-ireat them. 
Drink has, with you, destroyed the natural feelings of a 
mother for her offspring. You have neglected them in 
every way. oe 

Prisoner (sobbing)—I’ll never put my foot within the 
door of a public-house again. 

Mr. D’i:yncourt—For the next six months assuredly 
you willnot, for I shall send you to the House of Correc- 
tion, with hara labour. Probably you may not live to 
come out of prison. Should it be otherwise, I trust you 
inay be in some measure a better woman. 

Prisoner—Oh, don’t—pray don’t —send me to prison ! 

She was them removed to the cells, 

TLoUSEBREAKING AND Roupery. — William Johnson, 
aged twenty-seven,\carpenter, was charged with breaking 
and entering an unoccupied house in the Southgate- 
road, Kingsland, and stealing therein twenty-one brass 
door handles, a gas chandelicr, five bells, eleven brass 
hooks, and other articles, the property of Mr. George 
Williamson, of Bow-lane, Cheapside. Mw 

Mr. George Mitchell, of 10, Culdtord-road, Kingsland, 
said that he was passing the house in question, when, 
from the appearance of the door, he was led to be- 
lieve that ic had been broken open. He 
prisoner peeping out, and when the prisoner saw he was 
observed he went back into the house, and began 
putting something down ina book. The prisoner said he 
had been sent by Mr. Molt to repair the house ; and, upon 


asking him what sort of aman Mr. Holt was, the prisoner | 


said, **A young man.” Wishing to disarm the prisoner 
of any suspicion, he told him that he was right; and the 
prisoner then said that the mantelpiece and shelves would 
have to be painted. He and the prisoner then went over 
the house, and he (witness) then saw that all the brass- 
work and the gas fittings had been removed. Having 
given the prisoner a message to give to Mr. Holt, he lett 
the house and went to a tavern, about forty yards distant, 
for {the purpose of obtaining assistance, but before he 
could do so he saw the prisoner running away with a 
basket on his back. The prisoner was pursued, and was 
taken into custody with the articles in his possession, 

Mr. ifolt, of 6, De Beauvoir-place, Kinysland-road, 
baker, suid ne was agent for the hous’ a poken of by the 
last witness, which belongs to Mr. Williamson. ‘The gas 
chandelier, the door handles, and other articles were 
taken from (ae house in question, He saw them safe ou 
Saturday last. , : 

The prisoner said, in defence, taat what the witnesses 
liad said was all correet, and he hoped that he should be 


mercifully dealt with. 


Mi. Corrie said it was acaso he could not decide, and 


fully committed the prisoner to the Westminster Sessions 
tor trial, 


They were in a most | 


saw the | 


295 


A Domestic Tyaanr.— John Fowler, a tall, deter | 


mined | yas brought before Mr. Selfe, charged | * 
witht NY Miria, ac. urn looking woman. | 
The complainant stated that she lived with her hus- 
han’, who was hammerman, at No. 10, Brickhill- 
terracs, Crisp sire voplar, He lef) home at ten o'clock 


inday morni and did not return until four in the 
Ile said, 
Yo which she replied 
dil not think anything about it, and, being very 


t rnoon, three hours after dinner-iime, 
“Dal vou not think I was lost?" 
that st 


n1mnhWw land down on her bed, but not before she had 
Pliced her husband's dinner before him. Dircetly 
wards he rose from hts seat in a great passion, and | 


dra iher oil the t 
tid to her, ** What 
got the oulks upon you 


“doby the hair of her head. 
»you mean by this! 


Ue | 
You have | 
; >" and used very bad language. 
He struck ber with his flit, and threw a pepper-box at | 
her, Ile then took up a knife and made a blow at her, | 
tnd in parrying the blow her hand was severely cut. She | 
was about to leave the room, when her husband threw a 
fork at her, and said he would kill her. He had often | 
beaten her. She lett himin March, 1858, in consequence 
of his bad treatment, and owing to his promises was 
induced to return to him. 

‘The prisoner, in defence, said he was three parts tipyy 
on Sunday, and had a word or two with his wife, and | 
pulled her off the bed, 

Mr. Selfe—Yes, by the hair of her head. You are a | 
great brute, and have behuved very iil to the woman, I 
sentence you to six weeks’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. 

SronE-TU ROWING IN THE STREETS, —Alfred Sands, aged 
sixteen, Was charged before Mr. Yardley with throwing 
stones in James-stre: Peckham, in the company of 
other boys, and with seriously injuring William Langford, 
another boy, who isin St. Thomas's Hospital, where he 
is stated to be in considerable danger. 

It appeared from the evidence that on the previous 
evening some words took place between the prisoner and 
the boy Langford, when the former flung a large flint 
stone at him, which knocked him down. 

A police-constable, who had charge of the prisoner, 
said Lingford was in St. Thomas's Hospital, and was so 
seriously injured that he was unable to attend. (Ie 
produced a certificate which stated that the boy was in 
considerable danger.) 

A boy named Nottage (whose head had a bandage 
round it) stated that he was also struck on the head by a 
flint stone, and was stunned by it. 

The constable produced three tlint stones, each of which 
weighed about half a pound. 

Harriett Nottage, Manor-grove, Camberwell, said that 
she was at tea, and went into James-street for her son. 
When she got there she saw several boys flinging stones. 
One struck the forehead of her son, who was rendered 
senseless, and who fell back in her arms. She took him 
indoors, in an insensible state. 

Mr. Yardley said that he should remand the prisoner 
for a week, on bail, in one surety of £50, 


Cowaron.y Assavirs on tHE Poricer.—Two brothers, 
named Thomas and Lenry Rone, said to be shoemakers, 
were charged with assaulting Sergeant George Felton, 
and Pigott, of the F division. 

It appeared that there was a row in Clare Market at a 
late hove on Saturday night. The officers, after remon- 
strating with the defendants, who were the ringleaders 
in the affray, without inducing them to go away, pro- 
ceeded to take one of them into custody, upon which 
Felton was knocked down and dragged into a house, 
carried into u back yard, and exposed to the most 
cowardly treatment, his hair being torn out by the roots, 
leaving him almost bald on the crown of his head. Ong { 
of the prisoners called to his wife to get a knife out of his 
pocket, and the sergeant was in terror of losing his life, 

| when Pigott managed to break through the tront door 
and went to his rescue, Both the constables were beaten 
about the head, but Felton said he was too confused, from 
the treatment he experienced, to say which of the two 
‘prisoners assaulted him the most severely, Others in 
the house assisted the men in their attack upon him until 
| he was completely overpowered, and then they desisted. 
Mr. Jardine directed that the cause should be reported 
, to the Commissioners of Police, who would probably take 
it up und prosecute the prisoners at the sessions, as he 
could give them no adequate punishment for such a 
scandalous outrage. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Avrnoven serious complications are expected to arise out of 
the threatened hostilities between Spain and Morocco, we have 
very little change to notice in the value of Home Stocks during 
the present week. The purchasers of Stock have certaimly not 
| increased, but the small amount in the hands of the jobbers has 
| preventod any depression in the quotations. Consols have been 
; done at ¥5) 4, the Reduced and the New 3 per Cents, 9439; 

Exchequer Bills, 278. to 40s. prem, Most Indian Securities have 
! been tolerably active, The 6 per Cent. Stock has marked 1u34, the 
scrip, 105}, whilst the Konds have been 3s, to 4s. prem. Another 
instalment has been paid upon the last loan, but the payment has 
had no eflect upon the money market. 

‘Ths issue of a further portion of the Victoria Railway Loan of 
| £7,0/),000 having been determined upos, the committee of the 
| six assor'ated Australian Banks has met this week to receive 
| tenders for £424,000, The mmimum price fixed by the committee 
| Was 108; and the sum tendered for at and above that price was 
| £723,000, or £300,000 more thau the amount required. 

‘There has been an active demand for money, but without leading 
toany change in its value, the best short bills having been done 
in Lombard street at 2} to 2j per cent. The supply of capital is 
still very large, ; : 

The imports of bullion have been again liberal—viz., about 
£50,,000, chiefly from Australia, Nearly the whole of this large 
supply has been taken for the Coutinent. The silver market is 
inactive, at 5s. 2d. for bara, and 5s. gd. for Mexican dollars. 

India Government Loan Notes have been in request, and the 
prices fur 5 per Cent have risen from 1s. 93d. to Is. 10d, 
The 54 per Cents have so'd at 2s. per rupee. 

The transactions in the Foreign House, generally, have been 
somewhat restricted, and, in some instances, prices have exhi- 
bited a downward tendency. Brazilian 44 per @ents have sold at 
95; Mexican 3 per Cents, 22; Peruvian 5 per Cents,90) Russian 
| 44 per Cents, Sardinian 5 per Cents, 87, ‘Turkish 6 per Cents 
| 75}; ditto 4 per nts, 104, und Dutch 2} per Cents, 664. . , 

Lenking Shares have been in very moderate request. Union of 
London have sold at 272, Australasia, 82; London Discount, 1f 
dis.,; National Discount, 14 dis. 

Canaia Government 6 per Cents have marked 114}, and all 
Miscellaneous Securities have been somewhat flat. 

The dealings in the Railway Share market have been ona very 
moderate scale, at bareiy last week's improvement in the quota- 
tions. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


Conn Excnanaz.—About average supplies of English wheat 
have come to hand this week coastwise and by Jand-carriage. 
| Goud aud tine parcels have been in steady request, at full prices, 
bat other sinds have met a slow inquiry, at barely late rates. 
‘Lhe transactions in foreign wheat have beensomewhat restricted ; 
| nevertheless, the quotations have been supported. Floating 
cargoes have realised full currencies. All descriptions of barley 
have sold readily, at extreme rates ; but the demand for malt has 
not improved. We have to report a fair inquiry for oats, on 
former terms. White peas have given way 1s. to 2s. r quarter; 
but the value of gray and mie pte Qualities has beck supported, 

vans and flour have maintained their previous value. 
¥ Exouisn Cunnency.—Wheat, Eesex and Kent, Red, 376. to 44s ; 
ditto, White, 41s. to 50s; Norfolk and Lincoin, Red, 37s. to 44 
Kye, $28, to Sés.; Grinding Harley, 25s, to 298, ; Distilling, 
to 32%.; Malting, 368, to 448.; Mait, 538. to 70s.,; Peed Outs, 24s, 
to 80s.; Potato, 278 to 3%s., Tick Beans, 41s, to 46s,, Grey Pens, 
398, to 428.; Maple, 42s, to 44s.; Boilers, 40s, to 44s. per quarter. 
Town-minde Flour, 40s. fe 43s.; Town households, 35s. Country 
) os. to 32s. per 2801bs 
aerate Be eta have been well supplied with both beasts 
and sheep. Most breeds have sold sreadily, at fully last werk's | 
prices. Calves and pigshaveruled about stationary. Beef, from 
38, to ds. 10d.; mutton, 3s. 44. to 5a, dd.; veal, ds. dd. to ds. dd. ; 
pork, 2s. 6d. to 4s. Sd. per sibs. to sink the offil, ‘ 

Newoare AND Leapennatt.—The arrivals of meat continue 
seasonably good, and the trade generally is steady, as follows: — 
Beef, trom 2s. 10d. to 4s, 4d.; mutton 38. 4d. to ds. 6d., veul, 4s. 4d. 
Ww 58; pork, Js 6d. to 5s. per Sibs by the carcass. | 

Tea. —The first arrival of the new season's tea has been disposed 
of,at from 2s. 7d. to2s. Sd. perl, Ky private contract only aljimited | 
business is doing, at last week's currency H 

Svoan —Good and fine new qualities have sold to a fair extent, | 
at full prices, betother kinds are dull at the late decline in value, 
Ketined sugars move off slowly, at 496 perewt.f +r common brown 
Jumps  Crtshed sogars maintam theie previous value, and the | 
demand for them inay be called steady 7 c 

Mocassus.—The trausacuions are wholly in retail, at late quota- | 
tions, H 
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LONDON GAZETTE. 


Faipay, Ocrongn 21, 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. —J, Monoan, Cardiff, cattle- 
dealer.—J. Macuix, Birmingham, tankeeper. 

BANKKUPIS.—W. HL. Naycon, Wieebeach, Cambridgeshire, 
butider.—C. Gen rice, Crosby-square, B sh \pegat- street, merchant. 
—dJ. Lusty, Liverpool, smaliware deaier —J. MCican, Sale, 
Chester, merchant.-J. WaeeLea, Coventry, builder.—C, KouRnE, 
Sutton-upon- Trent, Nottinghamsehi rocer —L.. Keasren, New- 
gate-street, City, importer of fancy goods.—F H. Dexcu, High- 
street, Poplar, currier.—W. Daay, Parningham, Kent, tarmer.— 
W. Kinkean, Liverpowl, corn inerchaut.—J. P. Townsenp, Dry- 
brook, Gloucestershire, grocer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—W, Hasrie, Dumfries, draper- 
—A. Avis, lately in Glasgow, accountant.—A. Scmexviitg, Leith, 
mer hant.—W. Thomrsox, Eainburgh, sometime partner of the 
Hallingarry Coal Company —A Camrnece, Grantown, Laverness- 
shire, road contractor. —G. T.wusson, Aberdeen, miller. 

Turspay, Ocrover 25. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—J M 
dealer.—J. Macutx, Kirmingham, innkeepe: 

BANKKUPTS.-—W. ox, Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, 
Gentile, Crosby square, Mishopsgate-street, City, 
Kent, farmer and agricultural 
wyate-street, City, importer 
y street, Poplar, curner and 
leather suiler.—J. Withecen, Coventry, builder —C. Bourne, late 
of South Clifton, Nottinghamshire, now «ef Sutton upon-Trent, 
Krocer and draper.—J. P ‘Townsenp, Drybrook, East Dean, 
Gloucestershire, grocer and draper, 

SCOTCH SEQU KATIONS. — R. Jounston, A'ma-place, 
Paisley-road, Kenfrewshire, brickmaker and builder.—W. Hastie, 
Dumfries, draper—A. At ate of Glasgow, accountant.—A. 
Somexviite, Leith, merchaut—A. Camrusit, Grantown, Crom- 
dale, road contractor THuomson, Lacy Mull, King-street-road, 
Aberdeen, miller.—W. Tuomveon, sumictime partner of the Bal- 
Jingarry Coal Company. Tipoerary, Ireland, late of Kirkham, 
Lancashire, and now of West Register-screet, Edinburgh. 
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Strand (opposite Somerset House), W.C., continue giving highest 
rice in Cash tor Ladies’, Geatiemen’s, and Children's Clothes, 
exgimentais, Underclothing, Hoota, Hooks, and Miscellaneous 

Goods, Letters attended tu. Parcels from the country, the ut- 


noan, Cardiff, cattle 


LEE 


T-OFF 


for AUSTRALIA, —Mr. and Mrs. Jonn Isaacs, 319 and 320, 


CLOTHES 


! most Value returned same day. Established 48 years. 


THE NEW QUADRILLE—THE VIENNESE. 
New Edition, just published, Is, post-free, 

eTQuet PE OOF THLE BALL-ROOM, AND 

4 GUIDE to ali the NEW and FASHIONABLE DANCES. 
With hints and instructions respecting the Toilette and Deport- 
ment of ladies und gentlemen in public and private Seirées 
Dansantes. By Mre. NICHOLAS MLENDEKSON, Teacher of 
Dancing, 19, Newnan street, oxtord street. 
his is the best Kall room Guide publi-hed. 

K. Buage, “* Family Herald” Office, 421, Strand, W.C.; and all 
Booksellers 


INAHAN’S LL WILISKY v. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals 
the finest Frencn Krandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in Hotties, 3s, ¢d. each, at most ef the 
respectable retail houses in London, and at the appointed agente’ 
in the principal towns in Kogland. Observe the red seal, pink 
label,and cork, branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” Who; at 
8, Great Windmill street, Haymarket 


T THE {IW LONDON-BRIDGE TEA 
ESTABLISHMENT is now open forthe supply of Teas and 
Coftces only, to families direct, at merely merchants’ profits. 


‘bane west Souchong Tea .......--65 -38. 9d. porlb, 
juaranteed the best that can be obtainea, 
The Kest Famiiy Tea .........-+ 2 Ss. 5d per lb. 


Recommended as a best for res 
MOOKE BKOTH ELS and CO.,35, Lon 


yA an ‘ 

ENZINE COLLAS cleava and removes grease 

from Gloves, &« —* BUCKINGHAM PALACE, Oct , 1858, 

Tue Benzine Colias has been used here in tne removal of lamp oil, 

grease, & , from carpets, silks, &o, and given great satisfaction, 

as it leaves no stain. 
“KR Crirrs, Master of the Royal Apartments.” 

The Benzine also destioys fleas and ticks in dogs, sneep, &c., and 

is a cure for itch and mange. In bottles. of all chemists and 
perfumers.—Depot, 1d, Great Russeli-street, Bloomsbury. 


ary ve 9 ° 

of PECTACLES,—Sight and Hearing.—Deafness. 
A newly invented instrument for extreme cases of deafness, 
called che SOUND MAGNIFIEK, Organic Vibrator, and Invisible 
Voice Conauctor. It fits so into the car as not to be in the least 
perceptible: The unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the 
ead is entirely removed. It affords instant relief to deaf persons, 
and enables them to hear sufficiently at church and at pablie as- 
semblies. Messrs. SoLomons have invented spectacle lenses of the 
greatest transparent power. The vaiuable advantages derived 
from their invention is that vision impaired is preserved and 
Strengthened, Very aged persons wre enabled to employ their 
Sight at the most minute Occupation, can see with these lenses of 
a much Jess magnifying power,and they do not require the fre- 
quent changes to the dangerous effects of further powerful assist- 

ance.—39, Albumarle-st., Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel, W. 


abie family use 
n- bridge, City, B.C. 
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JPRENCH MODERATOR LAMPS, the newest 

Patterns of the season.—DEANE and CO. have on Sale an 
extensive and choice assortment. Irenze from 7s. to £4 10s. ; 
China from |4s. to £7 7s.each. Engraving with prices free per 
post, Pure Colza Oil for che abuve lamps at the lowest maraet 
price delivered free in London or the suburds.—Deane and Co. 
(opening tothe Monument), London-biidge. Estabiisned a.p. 1700. 


MIN app 

RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &¢—Persona 
of any age, however bad their Writing, may, in EIGHT 
LESSONS, acquire permanently an elegant and flowing atyle of 
penmanship, adaptea either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithinetic on a method requiring only one- 
third the time usually requisite. Book. keeping, es practised in the 
Government, Banking, and Merchants’ Offves, Shorthand,&c, For 
terms, &c., apply toMr. SMART, at the Institution, 972, Quadrant, 

Regent-st.,corner of Swallow: st. (removed from 5, Piccadiliy), 


Sent free by return of post for 15 stamps. or 34 stamps large size, 

YENNINGS’ LUNGHEALERS— 

These celebrated Pills are known to be the best Remedy 

to cure quickiy Coughs, Colds Bronchitis, Influenza, Asihma, 
Incipient Consumptivu, and all other Lung Cov piaints, 

Sola in boxes, Is lgd. and 2s. 9d. each, by ail Cnemists (the 28. 9d, 

size Contain three small boxes). 
Direct to A. C. Fennines, West Cowes, Isie of Wight. 


Cocke's PILLS.—The best remedy for Bile, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Indigestion, Flatulency, Heart- 
burn, &c. To relieve the Digestive Orxans from Oppression, to 
allay Spasm, to strengthen the Stomach, lo restore the Liver to 
ts regular and h hy section, and to tranquillise the Nervous 
Syateus by rex ¢ Various sources of iretation, COCKLE'S 
ANTIBILIOUS F will be found most efficacious. They con- 
tuin neither mercury, antimony, Dor any other mineral ingre- 
alent. and possess this additional advantage, that they may be 
resorted to uader any Change of weather or climate. “Prepared 
only by dames Cock1®, Surgeon, lo, New Ormond-street, and io ba 
haa ef ali Medicine Veadors ; in boxes at ls, 14d., 2s, 9d., and ds. 6d. 


